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INFORMATION 


REQUISITES  or<^er  to  be  admitted  to  The  Farm  and  Trades  School, 
FOR  a  boy  must  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of 
ADMISSION  good  moral  character  and  in  fair  physical  condition.  No 
boys  are  taken  except  such  as  the  Managers  regard  as  desirable.  A 
paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian;  but  if  they  are  able  to  provide  a 
decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the  School  finds  a  good 
place  for  him  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him.  Admission 
Committee,  Tucker  Daland,  Chairman,  considers  applications  on  Tues¬ 
days  at  twelve  o’clock,  101  Milk  Street,  Room  309. 

Persons  wishing  apprentices  to  learn  trades,  boys  for  office 
GRADUATES  wor^  or  receive  boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the 

Superintendent,  Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


HOW  SCHOOL 
IS  REACHED 


P.  O.  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 


Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 
Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Near  the  corner  of  Q  and  6th 
Streets. 


General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat;  once  a  month,  from  May 
to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superintendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of. _ 

dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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REPORT 


While  there  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  School 
or  happenings  of  great  importance,  a  few  changes  which  have  gradually 
come  about  and  a  few  events  will  mark  the  year  1907. 

The  objects  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 
Boys,  as  early  set  forth,  have  been  faithfully  executed  with  such  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  curriculum  and  improved  methods  in  teaching  and  working 
as  would  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  times.  In  the  changes  of 
years  the  name  alone  has  been  misleading  and  has  given  rise  to  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  character  of  the  School.  We  are  a  private 
School  for  Worthy  boys.  “Boston”  was  misleading,  as  some  thought  us 
a  City  Institution,  possibly  a  Reformatory.  Modern  and  more  careful 
classification  has  properly  restricted  the  use  of  the  word  “Asylum”  and 
it  no  longer  applies  to  us.  “Indigent”  was  also  misleading  and  all  three 
words  were  unpopular  with  a  large  number  of  self-respecting,  prosperous 
graduates. 

For  these  reasons  the  Managers  long  and  carefully  considered  a 
change  and  sought  a  new  name  which  would  be  brief  and  suggestive  of 
the  work  done.  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  seemed  to  meet  these 
conditions;  it  retained  the  important  and  familiar  part  of  the  old  name 
and  was  suggestive  of  the  new  work  which  the  School  has  undertaken  in 
recent  years.  This  name  was  decided  upon  and  it  became  our  legal 
title  June  10,  1907. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Morse’s  organization  of  the 
Band,  Oct.  17th,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  Red  Letter 
Days  of  the  School.  A  number  of  the  Managers  were  present  and  a 
large  number  of  former  band  fellows,  teachers,  instructors  and  friends  of 
Mr.  Morse  and  the  Band.  There  was  a  musical  programme  by  the 
School  band  and  members  of  the  Cadet  and  Municipal  Band  and  also  by 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  There  were  speakers 
and  presents  for  Mr.  Morse,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
announced  the  establishment  of  the  Morse  Band  Fund.  The  picture  at 
the  front  of  this  report  shows  Mr.  Morse  and  those  who  received  with 
him. 
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Changes  in  the  types  of  boys  offered  to  us  and  in  the  service  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  as  instructors  have  been  especially  marked.  Con¬ 
ditions  which  prevail  in  the  surrounding  communities  are  reflected  here. 
The  large  families  of  old  New  England  stock  no  longer  exist;  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  finds  the  children  fewer  in  number,  but  with  their  native 
ability  and  increased  opportunities  they  have  become  more  prosperous, 
less  in  need  of  charity,  filling  higher  positions  and  so  providing  for  their 
own  and  becoming  more  independent.  In  their  places  have  come  those 
of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  with  fewer  endowments  and  less  responsi¬ 
bility  but  apparently  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  get  on  in  this  country,  for  it  seems  at  times  with  the  great  number 
of  charities,  both  public  and  private,  as  if  these  organizations  were  act¬ 
ually  falling  over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  applicant  who  is 
deliberating  as  to  which  offers  the  best  inducements. 

With  these  conditions,  and  with  the  laboring  man  and  woman 
experiencing  the  most  independent  times  they  have  ever  seen,  we  have 
had  more  applications  for  admission  to  the  School  than  for  a  number  of 
years.  Our  means  will  not  allow  us  to  take  all  who  apply,  so  after  re¬ 
jecting  those  too  young,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  those  too  old, 
those  too  backward  and  those  too  far  advanced,  the  undesirable  and  the 
too  prosperous,  twenty-eight  were  admitted,  a  larger  number  than  has 
been  received  in  any  one  of  the  previous  twenty  years. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  12  years,  7  months,  24  days. 

Six  had  both  parents  living. 

Five  had  father  only. 

Four  had  mother  only. 

Eight  had  neither  parent  living. 

Two  both  parents  unknown. 

Two  mother  living,  father  unknown. 

One  mother  dead,  father  unknown. 

The  relatives  or  interested  persons  of  twenty-six  boys  are  now 
paying  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  a  week  for  tuition,  board  and  clothing. 
This  increases  the  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  friends  and  in¬ 
directly  stimulates  the  boys  to  better  work. 

Thirty-three  have  left  the  School;  this  is  also  the  largest  number 
in  more  than  twenty  years.  Sixteen  of  the  number  were  found  positions, 
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some  living  with  their  friends.  Seventeen  were  returned  to  their 
friends. 

Number  of  boys  in  the  School  January  1,  1907,  93. 

In  the  School  January  1,  1908,  87. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  87. 

Largest  number,  95. 

Average  number,  91.1. 

Whole  number  cared  for  at  School,  121. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted  1 2  years,  7  months,  24  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  who  left  the  School,  1 5  years,  1 1  months,  1 7 

days. 

We  have  in  our  “Out  Family”  at  the  present  time  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  47,  and  all  are  doing  well. 


AIMS 


Our  constant  object  has  been  the  development  of  the 
whole  boy, — so  to  train  him  that  he  may  take  a  place  in 
the  world  to  his  own  advantage  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  To  this 
end  we  have  striven,  (1)  to  give  each  boy  a  wholesome  life  and  a  sound 
body;  (2)  to  give  him  a  broad  education  and  a  training  in  industry  that 
will  make  him  responsible  and  efficient  in  doing  his  share  of  the  world’s 
work;  (3)  to  make  him  an  actively  intelligent,  upright  citizen. 


LOCATION 


One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  in  extent,  with  land  well 
adapted  to  tillage,  grazing,  horticulture  and  forestry,  with 
good  variety  of  soils  and  exposures,  Thompson’s  Island  is  well  fitted  for  its 
present  use.  Further  than  this  our  location  has  had  a  large  influence 
upon  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  boys,  and  upon  the 
development  of  broad  ambitions  and  high  ideals. 


OUR  DAILY 
LIFE 


We  have  tried  so  to  plan  our  daily  programme  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  for  play,  for  the  work  of  the  school¬ 
room  and  for  industrial  training.  There  is  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturdays,  while  on  Sundays  and  holidays  only  necessary  work  is 
done,  to  give  opportunity  for  religious  services,  or  for  entertainments, 
games  and  sports  appropriate  to  the  day.  Some  of  the  older  boys, 
and  those  in  the  first  grade  in  conduct,  are  allowed  extra  hours  in  the 
evening,  and  the  time  is  spent  in  reading,  studying  and  games. 
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WEATHER  OBSERVATORY 


It  is  the  function  of  every  school  that  is  doing  its  full  duty  to 

§0C  I A  L 

FACTORS  PrePare  k°y  to  become  a  useful  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  To  this  end  it  should  cultivate  all  humanizing, 
socializing  influences,  and  strive  to  inculcate  habits  which  make  for  the 
good  of  society.  The  boy  not  only  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
school  community,  but  he  should  feel  and  share  the  responsibilities, 
that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  larger  community  life.  We  have  had 
the  social  aspect  of  education  rather  constantly  in  mind  and  have  in¬ 
troduced  certain  features  which  we  believe  have  a  quite  remarkable 
value  in  training  the  boy  to  adjust  himself  to  his  social  environments. 

We  were  the  first  by  seventy  years  to  make  agriculture  the 
basis  of  elementary  education.  We  were  the  first  by  sev- 


AGRICUL- 

TURE 


eral  years  to  formulate  and  to  put  in  practice  a  thorough 
course  in  agriculture  for  elementary  grades,  and  to  correlate  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  with  it,  as  far  as  is  practicable.  The  farm  is 
not  only  a  body  builder,  but  it  develops  responsibility  and  efficiency. 
Furthermore,  agriculture  furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  the  growth 
of  the  social  sense.  The  boy  becomes  a  producer,  for  himself  and  his 
associates,  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  He  comes  to  realize  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  to  enjoy  the  practical 
results.  He  finds  that  intelligence  and  skill  are  needed  on  every  hand, 
and  this  tends  to  quicken  mental  growth.  Our  method  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  best  educators  throughout  the  country  and  similar 
courses  are  fast  being  adopted  in  other  schools. 

Our  farm,  and  especially  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  practical  application.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  work  done 
by  the  boys  the  past  year,  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  previous 
years  and  included  road  building,  building  of  dikes,  filling  in  marsh  land, 
excavating  and  grading  to  surveyors’  stakes  and  measurements,  setting 
out  an  additional  fruit  orchard,  and  other  trees  and  nursery  stock. 

WEATHER  Meteorology  in  a  simple  form  is  made  a  part  of  our  course 
BUREAU  of  study.  An  observatory,  built  by  the  carpentry  class,  sup¬ 
ports  and  houses  a  number  of  scientific  instruments  and 
such  other  apparatus  as  needed.  A  picture  of  the  building  is  shown  in 
this  report.  This  department  we  believe  to  be  useful,  not  only  for  its 
didactic  value,  but  for  its  practical  application,  which  particularly  ap- 
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peals  to  our  boys  because  of  our  location  and  interests.  The  work  of 
this  department  is  excellent  training  in  punctuality,  accuracy  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Under  the  instructor,  the  chief,  the  sub-chiefs  of  the  different 
instruments  and  the  observers,  all  boys  in  time  taking  a  turn,  make  ob¬ 
servations  and  reports  twice  daily  from  which,  with  the  government  map, 
local  weather  forecasts  are  made  each  morning.  Monthly  charts  are 
made  for  our  own  use  and  some  business  houses  finding  them  of  practi¬ 
cal  value  have  purchased  others.  A  summary  of  some  of  the  charts  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  cuts  of  this  pamphlet.  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  is  the  first  in  this  country,  below  the  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
to  institute  such  a  course,  and  we  seem  to  be  again  the  leader  in  a  new 
and  important  movement. 

In  1881  Gardner  Hall  was  erected,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
TRAJNIN^G  Poses  °*  Manual  training,  this  was  eight  years  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Sloyd  into  the  United  States.  Thus  early  did 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School  realize  the  value  of  technical  instruction 
and  manual  skill,  and  we  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  Swedish  Sloyd  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  in  wood-working, — again  a  leader  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  elementary  education  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Since  then  cabinet-work,  wood-turning  and  practical  car¬ 
pentry  have  been  added,  with  forging  and  machine  work  in  metal. 

In  our  development  of  this  important  branch  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  essentially  an  American  institution,  and  an  important  factor 
in  the  social  training  of  the  boy.  The  most  important  educational  phase 
of  our  many  sided,  technical  instruction  is  the  opportunity  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  boy’s  skill  in  making  articles  for  his  own  use  at 
play  or  at  work,  and  in  the  repairs  and  new  work  for  the  pleasure,  com¬ 
fort  and  necessities  of  our  little  community.  In  this  way  the  technical 
skill  developed  becomes  at  once  of  practical  utility  in  the  life  of  the  boy 
and  of  his  community,  and  the  work,  especially  what  he  does  for  others, 
is  invaluable  for  its  socializing  effect.  The  many  repairs  and  the  new 
work  furnish  excellent  opportunity  for  advanced  manual  training. 


The  Beacon,  the  School  paper,  published  every  month,  has 
been  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the 
English  work  in  the  schools,  and  has  carried  to  our  friends 
the  story  of  the  boys’  interests  and  activities  told  in  their  own  words. 


PRINTING 

OFFICE 
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We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing  during  the  year  for 
patrons  in  town. 

HOUSE  The  industrial  work  of  the  home  is  done  by  the  boys  under 
WORK  competent  instruction.  No  work  is  done  except  what  every 

boy  ought  to  know  how  to  do,  and  little  but  what  he  may  find  directly 
useful.  All  work  that  is  done  in  a  helpful  spirit  for  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  others  is  useful. 

It  is  such  an  all-round  life  as  this  that  begets  a  willingness  to  put 
one’s  hand  to  any  kind  of  honest  work,  and  the  boy  of  today  needs  such 
training.  At  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  we  give  an  education  for  the 
American  boy.  We  believe  in  directing  his  activities  along  the  lines 
here  suggested,  feeling  confident  that  the  result  will  be  right  habits,  skill, 
efficiency,  responsibility  and  power. 

In  the  matter  of  self-government,  also,  The  Farm  and 

Trades  School  has  been  a  leader.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
ERNMENT  ,  ,,,,, 

the  idea  was  started  in  a  simple  form  by  the  boys  as  one  of 

their  play  activities,  and,  with  proper  encouragement,  has  developed  into 
the  present  well-known  Cottage  Row  Government,  the  pioneer  in  this 
movement  by  at  least  seven  years.  Here  a  boy  receives  a  training  not 
only  in  the  forms,  but  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  a  true  and  practical  cit¬ 
izenship.  He  learns  to  modify  his  own  views  and  to  give  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  finds  freedom  for  the  development 
of  social  instincts,  but  learns  that  there  is  no  true  freedom  without  self- 
mastery.  He  learns  to  subordinate  his  personal  desire  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  to  control  himself  and  others  for  the  same  good 
cause. 


v  In  our  library  we  have  a  collection  of  some  sixteen  hundred 

LIBRARY 

volumes,  well  selected  and  catalogued,  and  receiving  con* 
slant  additions  by  purchase  and  gift.  Opportunity  is  given  twice  a  week 
for  the  changing  of  books,  and  the  boys  avail  themselves  freely  of  the 
privilege. 

BANK  AND  These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
TRADING  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy 
COMPANY  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures  to  his 
means  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  consideration. 
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By  our  grade  system  the  conduct  of  the  boys  receives  proper 
CONDUCT  rewar(js  an(j  punishments  by  what  we  endeavor  to  make  a 

fair  and  impartial  method.  Sins  of  omission  and  commission  cut  off 
rewards  and  pleasures,  as  they  do  in  later  life,  and  the  boy  learns 
the  lesson,  hard  at  any  time,  but  easiest  in  youth,  that  lack  of  ap¬ 
plication,  indifference  and  disregard  of  the  rules  of  right  living  bring  un¬ 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  see  that  Fortune  smiles  on 
honest,  persistent  effort,  and  that  the  greatest  stress  is  placed  on  the 
good  that  a  boy  may  do,  instead  of  holding  his  failures  too  constantly 
before  him. 

PLEASURES  ^is  enC*’  encoura8ement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out- 
of-door  games  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are 
occasional  excursions,  and  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures, 
plays,  readings,  rehearsals  of  the  band  and  choir,  and  meetings  of  the 
boys’  club. 


PRIZES 

School. 


Other  encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort 
are  the  prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the 
These  are  as  follows: 


SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw. 


THE  TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  Ten  books  given  by 
President  Alfred  Bowditch. 

THE  GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $10  given  by  Vice-President 
Henry  S.  Grew. 

THE  ADAMS  AGRICULTURAL  PRIZES,  $50  given  by 
Treasurer  Arthur  Adams. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  H.  Willis. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZE,  $25  given  by  Frank  E. 
Allard,  M.  D. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL,  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  each  year 
to  the  boy  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 

OUR  FLEET  ^onsistin£  °*  a  steamer,  a  scow,  row-boats  and  sail-boats, 
is  one  of  our  most  important  departments.  Not  only 
are  we  dependent  upon  our  boats  for  vital  communication  with  the 
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mainland,  but  their  care  and  management  are  among  the  most  essential 
factors  in  the  training  of  the  body,  mind  and  character  of  the  boy.  To 
our  boat  crew  of  twenty-five,  chosen  from  the  larger  and  most  re¬ 
sponsible  boys,  are  confided  valuable  property  and  the  safety  of  human 
lives.  Here,  too,  the  boys  are  working  for  the  common  comfort  and 
convenience.  ....  . 

The  Alumni  Dinner  this  year  held  at  the  American  House 
ALUMNI  J 

was  marked  by  enthusiasm  and  good  fellowship  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  was  a  greater  success  than  that  of  last  year.  A  number  of  Man¬ 
agers  were  present  including  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  '  -  : 

The  Alumni  Field  Day  held  at  the  School  June  17th  was  a  very 
pleasant  occasion. 

We  are  dependent  for  our  maintenance  upon  legacies,  do- 
NEEOS  na^ons  an(j  annuai  subscriptions.  The  School  needs  every 
year  about  $  1 0,000  more  than  the  income  of  its  invested  funds,  to  meet  the 
current  expenses.  Besides  this,  money  is  needed  every  year  for  the 
wear  and  depreciation  of  the  plant,  and  for  ordinary  improvements. 
There  are  several  permanent  additions  which  are  much  needed,  and 
our  endowment  should  be  largely  increased.  We  especially  need  a 
heat,  light  and  power  plant,  with  accommodations  for  a  modern  laundry. 
We  would  urge  upon  all  interested  in  philanthropic  work  the  needs  of 
the  School.  It  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  its  methods 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  well  established,  while  the  results  are 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  are  filling  honorable  posi¬ 
tions. 
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The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others  that 


cannot  be  named,  for  donations 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Allen,  Charles 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S. 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bigelow,  Albert  S. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  J.  C. 

Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 

Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 

Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 


during  the  year  1907: 

Coolidge,  John  T. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Curtis,  Laurence 
Curtis,  Thomas  J. 

Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

Dexter,  William  S. 
Drummond,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Emmons,  N.  H. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fay,  J.  S. 

Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

French,  Miss  Caroline  L.  W. 
Fuller,  Charles  E. 

Gaston,  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Gray,  Mrs.  A. 
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Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  F.  B. 

Grew,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 

Hallo  well,  N.  Penrose 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 
Henshaw,  J.  P.  B. 

Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 
Hunnewell,  Henry  S. 
Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  Miss  Ruth 
Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Lincoln,  W.  H. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
MacDonald,  H.  P. 

Mason,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Metcalf,  E.  C. 

M,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morrill,  Miss  F.  E. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 

Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Patten,  Mrs.  William  S. 


Peabody,  F.  E. 

Pierce,  Wallace  L. 
Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 
Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 
Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  William  G, 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &  Matthews 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Miss  Marian 
Russell,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Saltonstall,  John  L. 
Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Frederick  R. 

Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 
Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Skinner,  Francis 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
Sprague,  F.  P. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 

Swift,  Henry  W. 

Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando 
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Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Alex.  S. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 


Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
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COMPOST  SHED  AND  OBSERVATORY 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907 


From  Invested  Funds  . 

Board  of  Boys  from  Overseers  of  Poor 
Board  of  Boys  from  Friends 
Sales  from  Farm  . 

Weber  Fund . 

Industrial  Education 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  . 
Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income  of  Year 


$13,184.03 

530.13 

1,526.27 

304.95 

72.50 

700.57 

6,519.00  $22,837.45 
6,168.19 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1907 


Food  .... 

$3,492.09 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power 

2,403.25 

Medical  .... 

238.51 

Clothing  .... 

2,713.15 

Household 

877.91 

Water  and  Ice 

315.12 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Express 

465.28 

Repairs  and  Stock  for  same 

915.03 

Steamer,  Boats  and  Wharf 

517.74 

Postage  and  Stationery 

336.55 

Library  . 

150.58 

Education  .... 

372.26 

Industrial  Education  . 

778.52 

Weather  Bureau 

61.07 

Out  Family 

70.53 

Interest  and  Insurance 

# 

588.29 

Expenses  15  Blackstone  St. 

176.41 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

9,962.03 

Sundries  .... 

931.39 

Farm  Expense  . 

•  • 

3,639.93 

$29,005.64 
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AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE. 


AMOUNT  OF  SUNSHINE. 


PRECIPITATION. 

Jan  TeJb. Mar.  Jpr.  JHa y,  June.  July. /Jug.  Sept. Oct  M)v.  Dec. 


U.S  Cooperative  Station.  Meteorological  Department 

The  Mar  tv  and  Trades  School.  Series  of  /S07. 


e  Farm  and  Trades  School 
Thompson’s  Island 

1909 


Ninety=Fifth  Year 

'  SOCIAL  SEME 


COASTING  ON  FRONT  LAWN 


The  Managers  beg  to  say  that  the  income  from  in¬ 
vested  funds  of  the  School  is  each  year  insufficient  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses.  The  expenses  of  the  past 
year  were  materially  increased  by  conditions  as  explained 
on  page  ten.  Our  needs  are  stated  on  page  thirteen. 
The  Managers  would  be  more  than  ever  grateful  for 
donations,  no  matter  how  small,  which  may  be  sent  to 
the  treasurer 

Mr.  Arthur  Adams 

City  Trust  Company 

50  State  Street,  Boston. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  PRESS, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1909. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

Elected  January,  1909. 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

HENRY  S.  GREW 

TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

50  State  St. 

SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  Place 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
Charles  P.  Curtis 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Walter  Hunnewell 


Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  B.  Williams 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 


FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Parkman, 
Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon. 

TREASURERS 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E. 
Williams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois. 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  EdwardS.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
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Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw, 
Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B. 
Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin 
Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons, 
Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L. 
Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard, 
Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois,  William  Brandt 
Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George 
A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H  Gardner,  James  S.  Russell, 
Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb 
A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John 
Homans,  2nd,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Henry  S.  Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple. 
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IN  BRIEF 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  for  boys,  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests. 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 

P.  0.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester. 

Express  Address: — Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  near  the  comer  of  Q  and 
6th  Streets. 

General  Visiting  Days: — for  relatives  and  friends,  by  Nantasket 
boat,  once  a  month,  from  May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Superintendent. 


Admission  Committee,  Tucker  Daland,  Chairman,  considers  ap¬ 
plications  Tuesdays  at  12  o’clock,  temporarily  at  54  Kilby  Street. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farms,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort,  can 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of _ 

dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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FOUNDATION  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  POWER  PLANT 


REPORT 


The  School  was  incorporated  in  1814,  and  for  a  long  time 
HISTORY  0CCUpiec}  iarge  estate  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and 

Charter  Streets,  Boston,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
or,  Sir  William  Phipps.  In  1832,  Thompson’s  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor, 
was  purchased,  and  since  that  time  the  work  of  the  School  has  been 
carried  on  at  this  location. 

Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 
LOCATION  street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  and 

about  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  a  part  of  Quincy,  and  about 
one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel  going  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  steam  launch  “Pilgrim,”  belonging  to  the  School,  and  the 
School’s  rowboats,  furnish  the  necessary  communication  with  the 
mainland,  and  for  six  months,  during  the  summer  season,  the  boats  of 
the  Nantasket  Line  stop  at  the  Island  one  day  in  each  month,  to  enable 
the  boys’  relatives  and  friends  to  visit  them.  Except  for  this  there  is 
no  connection  with  the  mainland,  and  this  fact  renders  it  possible  for 
the  work  of  the  School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets 
of  Boston,  to  be  performed  as  quietly,  and  amid  as  favorable  surround¬ 
ings  as  if  the  School  was  located  in  the  heart  of  New  England, 
while  the  influence  which  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea  exerts  has 
been  found  as  helpful  in  character  building  as  it  is  in  healthy  bodily 
development. 

One  gets  but  a  slight  idea,  however,  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
this  location  without  a  visit  to  it. 

While  the  Island  situation  involves  expenses  unknown  to  the  main¬ 
land  it  possesses  many  advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  which 
in  all  these  years  have  combined  to  give  the  School  its  distinctive 
character,  and  made  its  graduates  good  examples  of  what  its  training  can 
bring  to  pass. 

The  Island  contains  157  acres  dotted  with  numerous  groves, 

EQUIPMENT  ,  .  ,  , 

and  a  large  orchard. 

To  the  north  of  the  main  building,  which  is  sixty-five  feet  above 
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mean  high  water,  the  Island  is  of  a  clayey  loam,  to  the  south  it  is  a  sandy 
loam,  a  variety  in  soil  suited  to  nearly  all  farm  products. 

The  main  house  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  To 
the  east  of  the  main  building  stands  the  Industrial  Building,  or  Gardner 
Hall,  37  feet  by  62  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  light  basement. 

To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  site  of  the  new  Power  House, 
made  possible  by  the  generous  gifts  of  last  year.  The  foundations  for  this 
building  were  completed  last  fall,  and  the  work  of  erecting  the  building  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  in  the  spring. 

To  the  west,  about  half  way  down  the  slope,  is  the  stock-barn,  44  feet 
by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and  .south  of  this  may  be 
found  the  storage-barn,  corn-house,  and  poultry-house.  Beyond  the 
storage-barn,  by  the  beach  road,  is  the  concrete  compost-shed.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the  weather  observa¬ 
tory,  while  farther  to  the  south,  and  beyond  the  orchard  on  a  gentle 
rise  of  ground,  is  the  farm-house  overlooking  the  garden.  These,  with  the 
hose  and  ladder  houses,  root-cellar,  the  boat  house  near  the  wharf,  and 
the  boys’  play  cottages,  include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island.  The 
wharf  is  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  toward  the  channel  400  feet, 
and  a  breakwater  shelters  the  School’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth. 
Besides  the  steamer  “Pilgrim,”  there  are  a  freight  barge,  sail-boats, 
and  rowboats,  ranging  in  size  from  15  feet  to  24  feet.  Water  is  supplied 
from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works.  A  telephone  cable  connects  the 
office  with  the  long  distance,  and  local  systems. 

AIMS  AND  The  School  receives  boys,  orphans  or  half  orphans  preferred, 
REQUIRE-  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  nor  more  than  fourteen,  except 
MENTS  by  special  vote,  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical 
condition,  and  not  lower  than  the  fifth  grade  in  school. 

While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  applications 
for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to  each  individual  case, 
only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory  will  be  received,  and 
if  on  trial  a  boy  develops  vicious  tendencies,  or  shows  that  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  School,  he  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain. 
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Pupils  attend  school  one-half  of  the  day,  and  are  employed  at  some 
industrial  work  the  other  half. 

The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks,  begins  the  second  Monday  in 
July,  and  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first  three  of  eleven  weeks  each, 
and  the  fourth  of  twelve  weeks.  There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
one  after  the  summer,  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  four  after  the  spring 
term,  or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  usual  holidays  are  observed, 
special  effort  being  taken  to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark 
these  days  of  such  nature  as  to  emphasize  in  an  instructive  as  well  as 
enjoyable  manner  the  sentiment  which  each  day  commemorates.  The 
course  of  study  begins  with  and  completes  the  grammar  grade.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  in  June,  all  pupils  who  have  completed  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study,  and  have  successfully  passed  the  examinations, 
are  given  diplomas,  corresponding  to  those  given  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Boston,  admitting  to  the  High  School. 

All  study,  work,  and  recreation  is  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  develop  natural  aptitude  and  latent  ability,  strength,  and  character, 
and  to  so  train  the  boy  that  he  may  take  a  place  in  the  world  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  To  this  end  we  strive,  (1)  to 
give  each  boy  a  wholesome  life  and  a  sound  body;  (2)  to  give  him  a 
broad  education  and  a  training  in  industry  that  will  make  him  responsible 
and  efficient  in  doing  his  share  of  the  world’s  work;  (3)  to  make  him  an 
actively  intelligent,  up-right  citizen. 

The  relatives  or  guardian  are  expected  to  pay  whatever  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit  towards  tuition,  board  and  clothing,  all  of 
which  are  furnished  by  the  School. 

A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian;  but  if  they  are  able  to 
provide  a  decent  home  for  him  when  he  graduates,  he  may  be  returned 
to  them.  Otherwise  the  School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercises 
a  watchful  care  over  him. 

THE  YEAR  The  year  1908  began  with  eighty-seven  (87)  pupils.  During 

1 908  the  year  forty  (40)  boys  were  admitted  at  an  average  age 
of  thirteen  (13)  years. 

Twenty-nine  (29)  went  out  from  the  School  at  an  average  age  of 
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fifteen  (15)  years,  six  months.  Whole  number  at  School  during  the 
year,  one  hundred  twenty-seven  (127). 

Important  improvements  and  many  repairs  have  come  with  the 
year,  and,  as  a  part  of  their  training,  the  boys  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  this  work. 

First,  the  power,  light,  and  heat  plant,  which  means  so  much,  has 
been  made  possible.  Ground  was  broken  August  6th,  and  the  work  has 
progressed  as  far  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and  will  go  on  as  soon 
as  spring  opens. 

Toilets  and  a  drinking-fountain  have  been  placed  in  the  dormitories 
and  the  standpipe  for  fire  purposes  extended  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
main  building. 

Several  new  floors  have  been  laid,  and  a  number  of  rooms  re¬ 
painted. 

The  roof  of  the  front  wing  to  the  main  building  has  been  reshingled, 
two  cement  approaches  to  the  main  building  laid,  two  additional  cement 
hotbeds  have  been  made,  cement  pig-pens  built,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  sea-wall  relaid  in  cement,  and  cement  monuments  mark  the  gates 
and  other  fixtures  along  the  water  main  and  its  branches. 

The  foundation  wall  under  the  main  dining-room  has  been  carried 
down  and  this  basement  will  be  finished  and  used  for  the  boys’  lockers. 

Unusual  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  steamer,  and  many  repairs 
incident  to  old  buildings,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  have  been 
necessary. 

The  portraits  of  prominent  past  Managers  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  assembly-hall  add  much  to  the  dignity  and  inspiration  of  this  room. 

The  expenses  of  the  year,  as  the  Treasurer  shows,  were  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  usual  and  largely  accounted  for  in  the  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements,  but  on  account  of  the  labor  conditions  the  times  were  very 
favorable  for  doing  this  work. 

AGRICUL-  The  farm  is  not  only  a  body  builder,  but  it  develops  respon- 
TURE  sibility  and  efficiency.  Furthermore,  agriculture  furnishes 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  the  social  sense.  The  boy  be¬ 
comes  a  producer,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  of  the  actual  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  He  comes  to  realize  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  dignity 
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HORIZON  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SUN  AT  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET,  AN  INTERESTING  RECORD  FROM  OUR  OBSERVATORY 


of  labor,  and  to  enjoy  the  practical  results.  He  finds  that  intelligence 
and  skill  are  needed  on  every  hand,  and  this  tends  to  quicken  mental 
growth. 

Our  farm,  and  especially  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportunities  • 
for  practical  application  of  agriculture  and  we  make  this  subject  the 
basis  of  our  course  of  study  correlating  with  it  the  other  subjects  of  the 
grammar  grade. 

WEATHER  Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
BUREAU  the  practical  study  of  meteorology. 

The  observatory  with  its  standard  instruments  is  one  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  features  of  the  School.  From  observations  made  by 
the  pupils  and  with  the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each 
morning.  Monthly  charts  are  kept  and  reports  made  to  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau. 

One  of  the  interesting  observations  in  connection  with  this  course 
is  the  horizon  direction  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  varying 
positions  from  month  to  month,  covering  the  period  between  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  solstices  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  arrows  passing  through  our  observatory  point  towards  magnetic 
and  true  north.  True  north  direction  is  shown  with  a  complete  arrow, 
and  the  radiating  lines  indicate  the  direction  toward  the  sun  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  months  named. 

MANUAL  Sloyd,  with  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work,  wood  turning, 
TRAINING  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing, 
painting,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  house¬ 
hold  duties,  with  the  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  all  these  is  a 
most  important  phase  in  our  instruction. 

THE  The  School  paper,  published  every  month,  is  of  great  value 
BEACON  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
school,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  interests  and 
activities. 

We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing  during  the  year  for 
patrons  in  town. 

COTTAGE  The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
ROW  Hall,  and  the  ten  small  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 
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departments,  modelled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical  lessons  in 
government,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property,  and  trains 
the  boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  a  true  and  practical  citizenship. 

BANK  AND  These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
TRADING  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy 
COMPANY  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures  to  his 
means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  consideration. 

PLEASURES  Encouragement  *s  &iven  *°  Indoor  and  out-of-door  games 

AND  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are  occasional  excursions, 
MEETINGS  and  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings, 
rehearsals  of  the  Brass  Band  and  choir,  and  meetings  of  the  boys’  clubs. 

A  Theological  student  passes  Sunday  at  the  School  to  assist  in  the 
religious  services.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to 
address  the  pupils  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 

Encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are 

PRIZES 

the  prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the 
School.  They  are  as  follows: 

SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw. 

TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  Ten  books  given  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Alfred  Bowditch. 

GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $10  given  by  Vice-President  Henry 
S.  Grew. 

ADAMS  AGRICULTURAL  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Treas¬ 
urer  Arthur  Adams. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  Albert 
H.  Willis. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZE,  $25  given  by  Frank  E. 
Allard,  M.  D. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL,  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  each  year  to 
the  boy  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 

The  Alumni  Dinner  each  year  is  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

Here  the  graduates  mingle  in  good  fellowship  and  welcome 
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the  Managers  and  other  guests  to  a  plentiful  board,  and  an  evening  of 
reminiscences.  Elsewhere  is  shown  a  picture  of  some  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  members  and  their  ladies  who  attended  the  Alumni  Field  Day  at 
the  School,  June  17th. 

%  We  are  dependent  for  our  maintenance  upon  legacies,  do- 
OUR  NEEDS  nations>  ancj  annuai  subscriptions.  The  School  needs  every 
year  about  $  1 0,000  more  than  the  income  of  its  invested  funds,  to  meet 
the  current  expenses.  Besides  this,  money  is  needed  every  year  for  the 
wear  and  depreciation  of  the  plant,  and  for  ordinary  improvements,  and 
for  the  constantly  increasing  demands  in  modern  education  and  living. 

We  would  urge  upon  all  interested  in  philanthropic  work  the  needs 
of  the  School.  It  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  its  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  well  established,  while  the  results  are 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  are  filling  honorable 
positions. 
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The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others  that 
cannot  be  named,  for  donations  during  the  year  1908: 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Bangs,  Miss  E.  S. 

Barker,  Edward  D. 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  J.  C. 

Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 

Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 

Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 

Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 


Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  John  T. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Curtis,  Thomas  J. 

Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

Dexter,  William  S. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Emmons,  N.  H. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fenno,  Edward  N. 

Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

French,  Miss  Caroline  L.  W. 
Gaston,  Miss  Sarah  H. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
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Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  Mrs.  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  F.  B. 

Grew,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Grew,  H.  S. 

Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Head,  Charles 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 
Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 
Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
James,  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  Miss  Ruth 
Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 
Lincoln,  W.  H. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lyman,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
MacDonald,  H.  P. 

Mason,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Metcalf,  E.  C. 

M,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morrill,  Miss  F.  E. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 


Nahant 

Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Osgood,  Dr.  F.  H. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Patten,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Peabody,  F.  E. 

Pickering,  Mrs.  Henry 
Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &.  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Roth  well,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Mrs.  R.  S. 

Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 
Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mr.  Robert  G. 

Skinner,  Francis 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
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Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 

Sturt evant  &  Haley  Co. 
Sweetser,  I.  Homer 
Swift,  Henry  W. 

Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  John  E. 


Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando 
Walker,  Grant 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheelwright,  Arthur  W. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
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We  are  also  greatly  Indebted  to  the  following  contributors  to  the 
Special  Fund  which  has  made  possible  the  Power,  Light,  and  Heat  Plant 
which  was  so  greatly  needed,  and  now  in  course  of  construction: 


Adams,  Arthur 
A  friend  through  R.  B.  W. 

A  grandniece  of  John  D.  Williams 
Ames,  Miss  M.  S. 

Beebe,  E.  P. 

Blake,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bremer,  Mrs.  John  L. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  P.  C. 

Bullard,  Francis 
Bullard,  Stephen 
Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Coolidge,  John  T. 

Cruft,  Miss  H.  0. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Sr. 

Dix,  John  H.,  Trust 
Through  C.  P.  Curtis 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

French,  Miss  C.  L.  W. 

Gardner,  G.  A. 

Gardner,  G.  P. 

Grew,  Edward  W. 

Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Higginson,  F.  L. 

Hooper,  William 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Kidder,  C.  A. 


King,  H.  P. 

Lee,  George  C. 

Linder,  Mary  F. 

Linscott,  The  Misses 
Longley,  James 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Mason,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Morse,  John  T.,  Jr. 

Moseley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Osgood,  Miss  E.  L. 

Peabody,  Frank  E. 

Pickering,  Mrs.  Henry 
Pickman,  Dudley  L. 

Porter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  William  Garrison 
Russell,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Sears,  Dr.  H.  F. 

Sears,  Dr.  G.  G. 

Sears,  Mrs.  G.  G. 

Thayer,  John  E. 

Williams,  Miss  A.  C. 
Williams,  John  D. 

Williams,  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Winsor,  Robert 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1908 


Paid  Sundry  Bills  as  Follows: 

Salaries  .... 

F  ood  .... 

Household  Stores 

Clothing  .... 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power 
Water  and  Ice 

Medical  .... 
Educational,  Special  School  Supply 
Industrial  Department  . 

Postage  and  Stationery 
Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Express 
Library  .... 
Steamer,  Boats,  and  Wharf  . 
Farm  .... 

General  Repairs  and  Stock  . 

Out  Family  .... 
Expense  15  Blackstone  St.  . 
Interest  and  Insurance 
Sundries  .... 
Power,  Light,  and  Heat  Plant 
Income  Weber  Fund 


$12,239.22 

3,869.67 

1,554.03 

1,504.62 

1,706.46 

275.00 

251.90 

313.32 

1,148.77 

402.19 
507.08 
193.10 

925.20 
2,828.04 
1,557.32 

9.00 

11.76 

1,013.61 

1,387.13  $31, 697.42 
586.27 


Portion  of  Premium  on  Bonds 
Added  to  Principal  of  Fund 
Balance  Credited  to  Income 

Investments  of  Capital 

Paid  Demand  Loan  at  City  Trust  Co. 
60  Shares  Amer.  Sugar  Ref.  Co.,  P’f’d 
Deposited  in  Boston  Five  Cent  Saving  B; 

account  Morse  Fund 
65  Shares  American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Co . 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’t’ge  5% 
Bonds  given  for  Improvement  Fund 
Balance,  Cash  in  City  Trust  Company 


$  5.00 

72.50 

72.50 

150.00 

$5,000.00 

6,918.49 

41.00 

7,281.50 

5,000.00 

24,240.99 

• 

4,333.02 

$61,007.70 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR 

Balance  of  Former  Account  . 

1908 

•  • 

$ 

Income 

Invested  funds 

• 

$13,884.32 

Board  of  Boys 

Overseers  of  Poor  . 
Friends 

$  286.27 
1,971.82 

2,258.09 

Sales  .... 

•  • 

153.15 

Weber  Fund 

•  • 

72.50 

Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 

Invested  Funds 

•  • 

$348.00 

Printing 

•  • 

361.33 

Carpentering 

•  • 

86.95 

Beacon 

•  • 

80.00 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 

Special  Fund  for  Power,  Light,  and  Heat  Plant 
Cash  Donations  .... 

$16,240.00 

5000  U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’t’ge 

5  °10  Bonds  ..... 

5,000.00 

Income  Weber  Fund  . 

•  • 

321.10 


1 6,368.06 


876.28 

6,038.50 


150.00 

Receipts  of  Capital 

Deposit  with  Parkinson  &  Burr  paid  $6,541.56 
60  Shares  Amer.  Sugar  Ref.  Co.,  PTd  sold  7,342.50 
Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.,  bond  drawn  1 ,000.00 
8  rights  Boston  Real  Est.  Tr.  sold  .  1 1.20 

Donations  for  Morse  Fund  .  .  4 1 .00 

“  “  Permanent  Fund  .  .  1,000.00 

Weber  Fund  added  to  Principal  .  72.50 

Weber  Fund  for  portion  of  premium  on  bonds  5.00  16,013.76 


$61,007.70 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS  JANUARY,  1909 

5,000  West  End  St.  R’way  Co.  Bonds  4  1-2 % 

5,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  Convertible  Bonds  4% 

2,000  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  3  yr.  notes,  5% 

5,000  U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’t’ge  Bonds  5% 

5,000  Omaha  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.  Bonds  5% 

10,000  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R.  Bonds  6% 

5,000  Kansas  City  Belt  Line  Ry.  Bonds  6% 

5,000  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  Bonds  4% 

4,000  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Bonds  6% 

5,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Bonds  5% 

5,000  Missouri  &  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  Bonds  S°/0 

5,000  Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Bonds  5% 

5,000  Georgia  Elec.  Lt.  Co.  Bonds  5 °J0 

5,000  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Bonds  3% 

7,000  OregonShort  Line  Refunding  Bonds  4% 

10,000  No.  Pacific-Grt.  Northern,  C.  B.  &.  Q.  Collat.  Bonds  A°/0 
2,000  Portland  General  Elec.  Co.  Bonds  5°/0 

5,000  G.  C.  Simonds  Mortgage  5% 

50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank 


18 

30 

28 

10 

30 

40 

65 

103 

30 

25 

18 

50 

50 

142 

8 

1 

100 

3 

2 

2 
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Second  “  “ 

State 

Faneuil  Hall  National  Bank 
Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 
National  Bank  of  Commerce 
National  Suffolk  Bank,  in  liquidation 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  PTd 
Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  PTd 
Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  Common 
"  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

“  Mass.  Electric  Co’s.  PTd 

“  Pullman  Co. 

“  Boston  Real  Est.  Trust 

“  Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust 

“  Real  Estate  Associates 

“  Dwelling  House  Associates 

“  Appleton  Co. 

“  Cocheco  M’f’g  Co. 

Estate  at  Thompson’s  Island 
“  “15  Blackstone  St. 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 
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Boston,  March  2,  1909. 


Alfred  Bowditch,  Esq., 

Pres.  The  Farm  and  Trades  School, 

28  State  St.,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  for  the  year  1908  which 
were  submitted  to  me  by  your  treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  Adams,  and  have 
checked  the  securities,  and  find  them  all  correct  and  in  good  order. 

Enclosed  please  find  the  voucher  from  the  City  Trust  Company  of 
the  balance  at  the  close  of  business  January  19,  1909. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  L.  DeBlois. 


City  Trust  Company 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Boston,  Mar.  1,  1909 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  The  Farm 
and  Trades  School,  at  the  close  of  business  January  19,  1909  was 
($4,333.02)  Four  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Thirty -Three  and  2-100 
Dollars. 

H.  W.  Hight,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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V  -r  TT5X?  "R.  V 


STEAMER  PILGRIM 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  PRESS, 
THOMPSON'S  ISLAND, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1910, 


Mr.  Henry  Sturgis  Grew,  Vice-President  of  the  School,  died  on 
Monday,  February  7,  1910.  The  funeral  service  was  held  Thursday 
morning,  February  tenth,  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  the  Arlington  street 
church,  with  which  Mr.  Grew  had  long  been  prominently  connected.  The 
School  was  represented  by  a  number  of  the  Managers,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  the  pupils  who  nearly 
filled  the  north  gallery,  and  also  by  a  delegation  from  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Grew  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School  in  January,  1883,  and  was  elected  Vice- 
President  in  1897,  and  again  in  1905,  which  position  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  rarely  missed  a  Managers’  meeting  or  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  As  chairman  of  the  Admission  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  most  painstaking  and  searching  in  his  in¬ 
quiries  but  extremely  sympathetic.  He  was  always  present  when  possi¬ 
ble  on  Friends’  Days,  graduation  days,  special  days,  and  for  a  quiet  day 
with  a  few  friends,  full  of  cheer,  sunshine,  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Grew  gave  liberally  for  our  larger  improvements,  for  annual 
expenses,  for  special  purposes,  and  for  many,  many  smaller  objects 
which  were  never  mentioned.  The  Managers  and  all  connected  with 
the  School  feel  a  deep  personal  loss.  His  life  will  ever  be  a  delightful 
memory  and  an  inspiration  to  those  who  knew  him.  Strong  in  business, 
upright  and  honest,  sincere,  successful,  a  gentleman,  plain,  quiet,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  generous — a  noble  man  who  gave  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
means  in  overflowing  measure  that  the  comfort,  pleasure,  and  well-being 
of  his  fellow  men  might  be  advanced. 


FROM  THE  WHARF 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

Elected  January,  1910. 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

*HENRY  S.  GREW 

TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

I 

17  Court  St. 

SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  Place 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
Charles  P.  Curtis 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Walter  Hunnewell 


Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  B.  Williams 


^Deceased 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 


FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Parkman, 
Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon. 

TREASURERS 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E. 
Williams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois. 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
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Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw, 
Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B. 
Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin 
Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons, 
Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L. 
Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard, 
Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois,  William  Brandt 
Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George 
A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H.  Gardner,  James  S.  Russell, 
Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb 
A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John 
Homans,  2nd,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Henry  Sturgis  Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple. 
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IN  BRIEF 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  for  boys,  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests. 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 

P.  0.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester. 

Express  Address: — Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Farragut  Roads. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Boys  are  received  into  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farms,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort,  can 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of _ 

dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FRIENDS'  DAY  BOAT 


INFORMATION  AND  REPORT 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  receives  boys,  orphans  pre¬ 
ferred,  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  or  more  than  fourteen, 
except  by  special  vote,  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  and  not  lower  than  the  fifth  grade  in  school.  Application  blanks 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Superintendent,  and  they  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  him  carefully  filled  out  together  with  a  letter  from  the  boy’s 
teacher,  as  to  his  scholarship  and  character,  also  letters  from  the  family 
physician,  and  the  clergyman,  or  from  people  of  known  standing  in  the 
community. 

ADMISSION  When  all  the  necessary  facts  have  been  obtained,  notice  will 
COMMITTEE  be  given  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Admission  Committee  which  occurs  four  times  a  year,  just  before  the 
beginning  of  each  term  of  school  in  January,  March,  July,  and  September. 
To  the  Admission  Committee  meeting  is  brought  the  boy  by  his  parent, 
or  other  relative,  or  by  his  guardian,  and  if  the  candidate  is  passed  the 
necessary  papers  are  signed  and  the  boy  goes  to  the  School  that  day. 

RELINQUISH-^  relinquishment  is  signed  by  the  parent,  or  guardian,  giving 
MENT  the  boy  into  the  care  of  the  School  until  he  is  twenty-one 
AGREEMENT years  of  age,  but  he  may  return  to  his  people  when  he  has 
completed  the  School’s  regular  course  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years.  When  the  parent,  relative,  or  guardian,  is  able  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  tuition  and  board  an  agreement  is  signed  stating  how 
much  per  week  will  be  sent  the  School  the  first  of  each  month. 

CLOTHING,  The  boy  can  take  with  him  to  the  School  such  clothing  as  he 
ETC.  may  have  or  other  small  things  he  may  wish  to  keep  with  him, 
but  after  admission  the  School  furnishes  everything,  tuition,  books,  board, 
and  clothing. 

While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  ap- 

ON  TRIAL  piicatjons  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory 
will  be  received,  and,  if  on  trial,  a  boy  develops  vicious  tendencies,  or 
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shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  School, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Pupils  attend  school  one-half  of  the  day,  and  are  employed  at 
SCHOOL  some  industrial  work  the  other  half. 

SCHOOL  The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks,  begins  the  second  Mon- 
YEAR  day  in  July,  and  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first  three  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  weeks. 

Summer  term  begins  July  11,  1910,  ends  September  23,  1910. 

Fall  term  begins  October  3,  1910,  ends  December  23,  1910. 
Winter  term  begins  January  2,  1911,  ends  March  17,  1911. 

Spring  term  begins  March  27,  1911,  ends  June  9,  1911. 

There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer, 
VACATION  Winter  terms,  and  four  after  the  spring  term,  or  at 

the  close  of  the  school  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June,  all  pupils  who  have 
DIPLOMAS  compieted  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas,  corresponding  to  those 
given  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  admitting  to  the  High  School. 

Having  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 

PURPOSE 

character  for  good  citizenship  we  are  teaching  many  things, 
and  among  them,  as  a  result  of  our  peculiar  environment  and  facilities, 
much  that  is  not  taught  elsewhere. 

AGRICUL-  Our  farm,  and  especially  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportuni- 
TURE  ties  for  practical  application  of  agriculture  and  we  make  this 
subject  the  basis  of  our  course  of  study  correlating  with  it  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  grammar  grade. 

The  farm  is  not  only  a  body  builder,  but  it  develops  responsibility 
and  efficiency.  Furthermore,  agriculture  furnishes  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  growth  of  the  social  sense.  The  boy  becomes  a  producer 
for  himself,  and  his  associates,  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  He 
comes  to  realize  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  to 
enjoy  the  practical  results.  He  finds  that  intelligence  and  skill  are 
needed  on  every  hand,  and  this  tends  to  quicken  mental  growth. 
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PRACTICAL  The  talks  and  lessons  of  the  class-room  by  the  agriculturist 
LESSONS  are  followed  by  practical  demonstrations  in  the  barns,  mix¬ 
ing  chemicals  for  fertilizers,  selecting  and  testing  seeds,  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  live-stock,  care  of  tools,  etc.,  and  in  the  fields  lessons  are 
given  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops, 
harvesting,  cultivation  of  fruits,  and  the  setting  out  and  caring  for  all  kinds 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  doing  of  a  hundred  and  one  practical 
things  about  the  farm  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  agriculturist. 

METEOR-  Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunites  for  the 
OLOGY  practical  study  of  meteorology,  and  the  subject  is  taught  in 
the  three  upper  grades.  A  building  especially  constructed  for  an  ob¬ 
servatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff  of  boys 
consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief,  and  an  observer  for  each 
of  the  instruments,  make  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  according 
to  government  rules.  From  observations  made  by  the  pupils,  and  with 
the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  by  the 
trained  instructor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  boy  chief  observer.  Gov¬ 
ernment  weather  flags  are  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  observatory. 
We  are  rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  station  and  monthly 
charts  are  kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather  Bureau. 

SLOYD  AND  Sloyd  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it  is  the 
MECHANICS  foundation  and  natural  stepping  stone  to  all  trades  school 
courses.  In  addition  we  teach  with  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work, 
wood  turning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing, 
painting,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  house¬ 
hold  duties,  with  the  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  all  these  is 
a  most  important  phase  in  our  instruction. 

THE  The  School  paper,  published  every  month,  is  of  great  value 
BEACON  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
school,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing  during  the  year  for 
patrons  in  town. 

COTTAGE  The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
ROW  Hall,  and  the  ten  small  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 
departments,  modelled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical  lesson  in  gov- 
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ernment,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property,  and  trains  the 
boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  citizenship. 

BANK  AND  These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
TRADING  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy, 
COMPANY  anc|  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures  to  his 
means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  consideration. 

PLEASURES  Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of-door  games 
AND  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are  occasional  excursions 
MEETINGS  ancj  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings, 
rehearsals  of  the  brass  band  and  choir,  and  meetings  of  the  boys’  clubs. 

A  Theological  student  passes  Sunday  at  the  School  to  assist  in  the 
religious  services.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to 
address  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 

During  the  summer  vacation  boys  whose  scholarship  and  conduct 
will  warrant  it  are  given  a  limited  number  of  days’  leave  of  absence,  in 
limited  numbers,  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  who  request  it. 

FRIENDS’  Friends’  Day  visits  by  relatives  and  friends  are  made  on 
DAYS  regular  appointed  days  once  a  month  from  May  to  October 
by  one  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company’s  boats,  notice 
of  which  days  are  sent  from  the  School  to  the  interested  persons. 
The  boat  fare  is  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  a  basket  picnic  day 
and  after  a  brief  programme  on  one  of  the  lawns  to  which  the  friends 
have  been  escorted  by  the  band  and  the  boys,  the  freedom  of  the  ample 
grounds  is  given  to  all  and  boys  group  about  the  lawns,  or  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  groves,  or  in  the  cottages,  with  their  friends  and  enjoy  the  goodies 
brought  them. 

The  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  taken 
HOLIDAYS  & 

to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of  such 

nature  as  to  emphasize  in  an  instructive,  as  well  as  enjoyable  manner, 

the  sentiment  which  each  day  commemorates. 

Encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are 
the  prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the 
School.  They  are  as  follows: — 
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ON  THE  FRONT  LAWN  FRIENDS'  DAY,  SEPT.  30,  1909 


SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw. 

TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  ten  books  given  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Alfred  Bowditch. 


GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $10  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby. 

ADAMS  AGRICULTURAL  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Treasurer 
Arthur  Adams. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZE,  $25  given  by  Frank  E. 
Allard,  M.  D. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL,  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  each  year  to 
the  boy  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  a  flourishing  organization  co-op- 
ALUMNI  e rating  With  the  School  in  its  needs  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  graduates.  The  Alumni  Dinner  in  town  and  the  Field  Day  at  the 
Island  are  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  occasions. 


Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 
LOCATION  c;tate  Street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  a  part  of  Quincy,  and  about 
one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel  going  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  seen  first  after  leaving  Castle  Island  or  Fort  Independence.  The 
Island  contains  157  acres  dotted  with  numerous  groves  and  a  large 
orchard.  The  School  owns  the  property  and  has  occupied  it  solely  for 
its  school  purposes  since  1832.  Previously  to  that  date,  from  1814,  the 
location  was  at  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charles  Streets,  Boston,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps. 

The  main  building  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories 
BUILDINGS  Tq  east  0f  the  main  building  stands  the  industrial 

building,  or  Gardner  Hall,  37  feet  by  62  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with 
a  light  basement. 

To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  new  power  house,  40  feet  by 
62  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  front  side,  and  three  stories  high  on  the 
back  side.  This  building  with  its  principal  equipment,  its  steam  and 
electrical  connections  with  the  other  main  buildings,  and  the  adjoining 
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cement  coal  pocket,  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  our  late 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Henry  Sturgis  Grew,  and  numerous  other  friends 
whose  names  were  published  in  last  year’s  report.  Besides  the  boiler 
and  engine  rooms  in  this  building  there  is  a  blacksmith  shop,  machine 
shop,  carpenter  shop,  sloyd  room,  and  band  room.  The  pupils  have  had 
much  valuable  experience  in  working  upon  this  new  construction,  and 
the  building  and  all  pertaining  to  it  is  modern  in  every  particular  and 
fills  a  long  felt  want. 

To  the  west  of  the  main  building,  about  half  way  down  the  slope,  is 
the  stock-barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage-barn,  corn-crib,  and  poultry- 
house.  Beyond  the  storage-barn,  by  the  beach  road,  is  the  cement 
compost  shed.  Beyond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the 
weather  observatory,  while  farther  to  the  south,  and  beyond  the  orchard, 
on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  is  the  farm-house  overlooking  the  garden. 
These,  with  the  hose  and  ladder  houses,  root-cellar,  the  boat  house  near 
the  wharf,  and  the  boys’  play  cottages,  include  all  the  buildings  on  the 
Island. 

The  wharf  is  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  towards  the  chan¬ 
nel  400  feet,  and  a  breakwater  shelters  the  School’s  steamer 
when  lying  at  her  berth. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works.  A  tele¬ 
phone  cable  connects  the  office  with  the  long  distance  and  local  systems. 

BOATS  AND  The  steamer  Pilgrim  belonging  to  the  School,  and  the 
EQUIPMENT  School’s  rowboats,  sail-boats,  and  freight  barge,  furnish  the 
necessary  communication  with  the  mainland.  Except  for  the  Friends’ 
Day  boat  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mainland,  and  this  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work 
of  the  School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston, 
to  be  performed  as  quietly,  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if 
the  School  was  located  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  while  the  influence 
which  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea  exerts  has  been  found  as  helpful  in 
character  building  as  it  is  in  healthy  bodily  development. 

While  the  island  situation  involves  expenses  unknown  to  the  main- 
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land  it  possesses  many  advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  which 
in  all  these  years  have  combined  to  give  the  School  its  distinctive  char¬ 
acter,  and  made  its  graduates  good  examples  of  what  its  training  can 
bring  to  pass. 

THE  YEAR  The  year  1909  began  with  ninety-eight  (98)  pupils.  During 
1909  the  year  twenty-one  (21)  boys  were  admitted  at  an  average 
age  of  twelve  (12)  years.  Twenty-three  (23)  boys  went  out  from  the 
School  at  an  average  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years,  six  (6)  months. 
Whole  number  at  the  School  during  the  year  one  hundred  eighteen 
(118). 

An  unusually  large  amount  of  extra  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  year  and  it  being  of  great  variety  the  pupils  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  much  value  to  them.  With  the  guidance  and  help  of  one  or 
two  men,  the  boys  have  assisted  in  all  of  the  following  work: — 

Finishing  of  the  east  basement  of  the  main  building,  which  included 
the  carrying  down  of  the  foundation  wall  three  feet,  with  cement  face, 
cement  floor,  and  iron  columns  instead  of  the  large  brick  columns;  ex¬ 
cavating  and  putting  in  cement  stairs  leading  from  this  basement  up  the 
tower;  a  cement  fire-proof  vault;  excavating  for  the  coal  pocket  at  the 
power  house;  putting  in  cement  walls  for  the  same;  finishing  foundation 
to  power  house;  putting  on  the  cement  cap-stones;  foundation  for  the 
chimney;  digging  the  pipe  trenches  between  the  different  buildings;  dig¬ 
ging  a  trench  for  the  new  sewer  from  Gardner  Hall  to  the  bay  on  the 
east;  and  much  work  connected  with  the  building  of  the  power  house; 
hauling  all  the  material  which  was  landed  at  the  wharf  up  to  the  new 
work;  hauling  a  large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  from  the  beaches  for 
the  cement;  cement  pigpens  were  built  in  the  basement  of  the  storage- 
barn;  a  cement  incinerator  described  elsewhere  was  provided  for  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Alfred  Bowditch;  two-thirds  of  the  marsh  outside  of  the 
east  dike  has  been  surveyed  and  ditched  to  drain  the  mosquito  pools;  a 
number  of  new  lawn  seats  have  been  made;  also  benches  to  be  used  in¬ 
side  the  buildings  and  out;  the  main  assembly-hall,  or  chapel,  has  been 
painted  and  refinished;  the  settees  and  furniture  also  refinished;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  rooms  have  been  painted;  and  the  north  wing  of  the  main 
building  painted  outside;  a  new  landing  float  at  the  wharf  has  been  con- 
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structed;  and  a  good  deal  of  repairing  done  about  the  wharf  both  before 
the  storm  of  December  26th  and  since. 

The  storm  made  havoc  with  a  great  deal  of  the  beach  road  and  the 
east  and  west  dikes,  and  it  will  take  considerable  time  and  money  to  put 
these  back  in  shape.  The  boys  have  been  provided  with  a  new  uniform 
and  by  a  special  donation  from  friends  a  new  set  of  instruments  has 
been  purchased  for  the  band.  New  machines  have  been  bought  for  the 
sewing-room.  A  new  cart  and  many  small  tools  for  the  farm,  also  ten 
cows  and  a  horse,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  items  that  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Managers.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the  material 
interests  of  the  School,  more  than  in  any  one  year  since  the  installation 
of  the  telephone  and  water  service,  and  the  building  of  the  wharf. 

The  demands  upon  the  School  were  never  greater.  Never 

were  applications  for  admissions  more  numerous  or  more 
deserving.  The  growing  interest  in  industrial  and  trades  schools  and 
the  favor  shown  the  idea  of  early  training  the  hands  to  work  with  the 
mind  gives  us  confidence  to  continue  along  the  lines  which  we  have 
so  thoroughly  tried  and  found  so  proficient  in  developing  useful  citizens. 
We  need  each  year  $10,000  more  than  the  income  from  our  invested 
funds  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  also  money  is  needed  for  repairs 
and  improvements  to  keep  the  School  where  its  friends  in  all  these  years 
have  taken  pleasure  and  pride  in  seeing  it — a  quiet  worker  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  conservative,  progressive,  effective.  We  kindly  ask  our  old 
friends  to  consider  in  their  giving  our  necessarily  increasing  expenses 
and  urge  all  interested  in  education  and  good  citizenship  to  assist  us  by 
annual  subscriptions,  donations,  or  legacies. 
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THE  INCINERATOR  LOWER  DOOR.  NORTHEAST  SIDE 


THE  INCINERATOR  UPPER  DOOR,  SOUTHWEST  SIDE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Steamer  Pilgrim 

The  School’s  steamer,  Pilgrim,  is  seen  in  passage  from  City  Point 
to  the  Island.  She  is  headed  directly  for  our  wharf.  The  north  end 
of  the  Island  and  Bowditch  Grove  are  seen  in  right  background,  with  Spec¬ 
tacle  Island  and  Long  Island  in  the  left  back  ground. 

The  Pilgrim  is  50  feet  5  inches  long,  1 1  feet  6  inches  beam,  draws 
4  feet  6  inches  of  water.  The  hull  is  built  of  heavy  oak  and  hard  pine, 
with  pine  and  mahogany  cabin  and  pilot  house.  She  is  fitted  with  a 
compound  engine,  75  horse  power,  inside  condenser,  hot  well,  circulating 
air  and  feed  pumps,  hand  pump,  inspirator,  injector,  and  water  tanks,  in 
fact,  all  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  a  sea-going  vessel.  She  is 
built  especially  strong  for  crossing  the  bay  in  the  winter  when  the 
weather  is  rough  and  there  is  often  ice  to  cut.  In  the  winter  she  is 
fitted  with  a  steel  ice  cutter,  and  sheathing  along  the  water  line  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  hull  from  ice.  The  machinery  was  installed  and  she  was  equipped 
with  special  reference  to  instructing  the  boys  who  are  employed  on  the 
boat. 

In  addition  to  the  Pilgrim,  there  are  four  rowboats  varying  from  14 
feet  to  24  feet,  two  sail-boats,  one  18  feet  long,  the  other  30  feet  long,  and 
a  25  ton  freight  barge.  There  is  no  regular  communication  with  the 
mainland  but  trips  are  made  with  these  boats  as  our  work  or  convenience 
require. 

From  The  Wharf 

This  view  was  taken  from  near  the  end  of  the  wharf,  which  with 
the  bridge  and  the  stone  wharf,  is  400  feet  long.  At  the  right,  on  the 
stone  wharf,  is  seen  a  derrick  for  handling  freight,  and  the  building  for 
housing  the  24  foot  rowboat,  Mary  Chilton.  On  the  beach,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bank,  is  seen  a  boat-house  for  oars,  boat  tackle,  etc.,  and  the 
steamer’s  coal  bin,  also  one  of  the  sail-boats,  hauled  up  for  the  winter. 
Passing  up  the  avenue,  the  stock-barn,  with  open  doors,  is  on  the  right. 
The  main  building  may  be  seen  through  the  grove  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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Friends’  Day  Boat 


For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  has,  once  a  month,  accommodated  visiting  friends  to  the  School 
daring  the  summer  time.  This  view  shows  one  of  their  boats  backing 
away  after  landing  the  friends  of  the  boys.  The  boys  in  uniform,  with 
the  band  leading,  may  be  seen  escorting  their  friends  to  the  front  lawn. 
In  the  foreground,  at  the  left,  is  seen  a  corner  of  the  coal  bin,  and  the 
railway  for  hauling  out  boats.  In  the  center  is  the  sail-boat  Trevor e, 
hauled  up  for  winter.  At  her  berth,  by  the  landing  float,  just  inside 
the  wharf,  is  seen  the  Pilgrim.  Over  her  bow  is  a  local  telephone  house, 
to  the  left  of  her  stern,  on  the  bridge,  is  the  derrick  for  hoisting  boats 
and  freight,  and  the  breakwater,  to  protect  the  Pilgrim  from  easterly 
storms,  is  seen  in  line  with  the  larger  steamer’s  smokestack.  Dorches¬ 
ter  Heights  and  South  Boston  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  schooner 
in  tow  is  on  her  way  to  Dorchester  or  Neponset  River. 

On  The  Front  Lawn,  Friends’  Day,  September  30,  1909 

On  the  arrival  of  the  friends,  they  are  escorted  to  one  of  the  lawns, 
where  brief  exercises  are  held  and  announcements  made.  In  the  view 
shown  the  boys  have  faced  about  for  their  picture.  The  friends  are 
seated  and  standing  in  the  rear  under  the  trees.  The  main  buildings 
are  among  the  trees  in  the  background.  The  trees  shown  are  maples, 
elms,  horse  chestnuts,  and  acacias. 

The  Incinerator,  Views  No.  1  and  2 

This  is  a  concrete  structure  eight  (8)  feet  square  by  twenty-four 
(24)  feet  high,  with  an  ash  house  seven  (7)  feet  by  eight  (8)  feet,  seven 
(7)  feet  high,  built  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  destroying  the  refuse  about 
the  Island  and  providing  potash  for  the  land.  In  view  No.  1  the  structure 
is  seen  from  the  northeast  side  and  shows  the  ash  door,  which  can  be 
used  for  feeding  the  fire  as  well  if  desired.  The  lean-to,  with  the  wood 
door,  is  the  ash  house.  In  the  wall  which  separates  the  fire  box  from  the 
ash  house  is  an  opening  fitted  with  a  screen  for  sifting  the  ashes  through 
after  a  burning.  The  chimney  is  fitted  with  a  cover  to  keep  out  the  rain 
when  burning  is  not  going  on.  In  view  No.  2  the  structure  is  seen  from 
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the  southwest  side,  where  carts  may  be  backed  up  to  deliver  material 
directly  into  the  fire  through  the  doors  shown. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  waste  of  the  place  the  beach  of  the 
Island  is  constantly  being  strewn  with  all  sorts  of  material  which  can  be 
burned.  That  which  is  fit  for  stove  or  furnace  use  is  saved  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  much  of  the  larger  portion  is  too  small  or  otherwise  unfit  for  such 
use,  and  is  burned  in  the  incinerator  together  with  the  dry  sea-weed,  which 
contains  much  potash.  The  potash  in  the  ashes  here  produced  makes 
an  excellent  top-dressing,  or  fertilizer,  and  just  the  thing  which  our  Island 
needs,  as  there  is  a  tendency  in  most  shore  land  to  sour,  and  the  potash 
counteracts  this. 
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The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others  that 
cannot  be  named,  for  donations  during  the  year  1909: 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S. 
Bangs,  Miss  E.  S. 
Barker,  Edward  D. 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bigelow,  A.  S. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Blake,  W.  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  J.  G. 

Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 


Case,  Miss  L.  W. 

Cheever,  Mrs.  David 
Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  John  T. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Curtis,  Thomas  J. 

Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
Demmon,  Miss  S.  S. 

DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

A  friend  in  Cohasset 
Gallagher,  C.  T. 

Gardner,  George  A. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 
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Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  Mrs.  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  F.  B. 

Grew,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 

Grew,  H.  S. 

Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 
Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Henshaw,  J .  P.  B. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Hunnewell,  H.  S. 

Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  Miss  Ruth 
Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Lincoln,  W.  H. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lyman,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
MacDonald,  H.  P. 

Mason,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 


Nahant 

Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Patten,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Peabody,  F.  E. 

Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Pratt,  Laban 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  W.  G. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 
Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
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Skinner,  Francis 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sweetser,  I.  Homer 
Swift,  Henry  W. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Thomson,  Clarke 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando 


Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Warren,  S.  D. 

Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1909 


Paid  Sundry  Bills  as  Follows: 


Salaries  ..... 

$12,987.66 

Food  ..... 

5,198.32 

Household  Stores 

1,543.94 

Clothing  ..... 

3,090.05 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power 

1,825.10 

Water  and  Ice 

310.44 

Medical . 

204.81 

Educational  .... 

1 ,004.03 

Industrial  Department 

1,004.49 

Postage  and  Stationery 

421.73 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Express 

519.70 

Library  ..... 

144.40 

Steamer,  Boats,  and  Wharf 

417.95 

Farm  ..... 

2,992.42 

General  Repairs  and  Stock 

1,183.54 

Expense  15  Blackstone  St. 

836.00 

Interest  and  Insurance 

517.09 

Sundries  ..... 

1,004.24  $35,205.91 

Power,  Light,  and  Heat  Plant 

Income  Weber  Fund 

• 

15,037.38 

Portion  of  Premium  on  Bonds 

5.00 

' 

Added  to  Principal  of  Fund 

72.50 

Balance  Credited  to  Income 
Investments  of  Capital 

Paid  for  7000  American  Agricultural 

72.50 

150.00 

Chemical  Co.  5%  Bonds 

Paid  for  5000  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

6,956.25 

5%  Bonds  ..... 
Paid  for  6000  United  Electric  Secur- 

4,775.00 

ities  Co.  5°/0  Bonds 

Paid  for  5000  Portland  General  Elec- 

6,060.00 

trie  Co.  5%  Bonds 

Deposited  in  Boston  Five  Cent  Saving 

5,140.00 

Bank  account  Morse  Fund  . 

17.00 

22,948.25 

Balance,  Cash  in  City  Trust  Company 

960.61 

$74,302.15 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


YEAR  1909 


Balance  of  Former  Account 
Income 

Invested  Funds 
Less  accrued  interest 
on  bonds  bought  . 

Board  of  Boys 
Overseers  of  Poor 
Friends  and  Relatives  . 

Sales  •  i  •  • 

Weber  Fund  . 

Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 
Invested  Funds 
Printing 
Carpentering  . 

Beacon  . 


$14,732.10 

300.34  $14,431.76 

$  313.71 

2,537.49  2,851.20 

7  7  262.10 

72.50 


382.83 

605.08 

196.89 

70.05 


Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 
Income  Weber  Fund 


Receipts  of  Capital 

From  sale  of  Securities  . 

“  Bequests  and  Gifts 
Borrowed  from  City  Trust  Co. 
Donations  for  Morse  Fund 
Weber  Fund  added  to  Principal 


20,039.03 

9,100.00 

14,000.00 

17.00 

72.50 


Weber  Fund  for  portion  of  premium  on  bonds  5.00 


$  4,333,02 


17,617.56 


1,254.85 

7,713.19 

150.00 


43,233.53 


$74,302.15 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS  JANUARY,  1910 

BOOK  VALUE 

5,000  West  End  St.  R’way  Co.  4  1-2%  Bonds  $  4,700.00 
5,000  U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’t’ge  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 
5,000  Omaha  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,950.00 
8,000  Kans.  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Mem.  R.  R.  6%  Bonds  8,000.00 
5,000  Kansas  City  Belt  Line  Ry.  6%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  4%  Bonds  3,819.75 

4,000  Burlington  &.  Mo.  River  R.  R.  6%  Bonds  4,000.00 
5,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  Missouri  &  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  Georgia  Elec.  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,800.00 

5,000  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  3%  Bonds  5,060.42 
7,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding  4%  Bonds  6,860.00 

10,000  No.  Pac.-Gt.  N.,  C.  B.  &Q.  Collat.  4%  Bonds  6,478.24 
7,000  Portland  General  Elec.  Co.  5%  Bonds  7,000.00 

7,000  American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  5%  Bonds  6,956.25 
5,000  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,775.00 

6,000  United  Electric  Securities  Co.  5%  Bonds  6,000.00  $98,399.66 


50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank 

6,764.37 

18  “ 

Second 

2,777.00 

30  “ 

State 

3,185.75 

10  “ 

Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 

1,140.00 

30  “ 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

3,784.25 

40 

National  Suffolk  Bank,  in  liquidation 

1.00 

100  “ 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 

1 1 ,634.97 

103  “ 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

6,957.78 

30  “ 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  P’fd 

2,790.75 

25  “ 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  PTd 

3,250.91 

18  “ 

Chicago  &  No.Western  R.  R.  Com’n 

1,883.82 

50  “ 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

8,935.94 

50  “ 

Mass.  Electric  Co’s.  P’f’d 

3,881.25 

142  “ 

Pullman  Co. 

10,557c83 

1  “ 

Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust 

900-00 

100  “ 

Real  Estate  Associates 

9,988.50 

3  “ 

Dwelling  House  Associates 

3,030.00 

2  “ 

Appleton  Co. 

1 50.00 

81,614.12 

Deposit  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

494.54 

4  4 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 

166.79 

Mass. 

Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  Policy 

17,500.00 

18,161.33 

Cash 

960.61 

199,135.72 

G.  C.  Simonds  5%  Mortgage 

5,000.00 

Estate  at  Thompson’s  Island 

43,075.00 

4  4 

“  15  Blackstone  St. 

15,000.00 

58,075.00 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 

4,500.00 

See  Auditor’s  Balance  Sheet 


AUDITOR’S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School, 

28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'■  *  . 

Sirs: 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm 
and  Trades  School,  for  a  period  of  approximately  one  year,  from  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1909,  to  January  18,  1910. 

We  have  verified  the  possession  of  the  Bonds,  Stocks,  Cash 
on  hand  and  on  special  deposits,  at  January  18,  1910,  aggregating 
$199,135.72,  and  we  have  seen  vouchers  or  other  satisfactory  evidence 
of  payment  for  all  disbursements  during  the  period  under  review. 

We  certify  that  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  correctly  rep¬ 
resents  the  condition  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  as  at  January  18,  1910. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL 


BALANCE  SHEET  PER  TREASURER'S  LEDGER 

JANUARY  18,  1910 

ASSETS 


Cash — City  Trust  Co.  .... 

$  960.61 

Bonds  (Par  Value  $104,000.00) 

98,399.66 

Stocks  (Par  Value  79,800.00) 

81,614.12 

Special  Deposits  .  . 

18,161.33  $199,135.72 

Mortgage  .  .  .  . 

5,000.00 

Real  Estate — Book  Value 

58,075.00 

Steamer  Pilgrim — Book  Value 

4,500.00 

Deficit — January  20,  1909  . 

$35,216.41 

Add:  Loss  for  year 

5,794.83 

41,011.24 

—  •  * 

$307,721.96 

LIABILITIES 

Notes  Payable . 

« 

• 

$  14,000.00 

Funds  ....... 

• 

293,102.00 

Income  Unexpended: 

Library  Fund  .... 

.  $464.42 

Saltonstall  Fund  .... 

155.54 

619.96 

$307,721.96 
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FRIENDS’  DAY.  ARRIVAL  OF  BOAT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  PRESS, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1911. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

Elected  January,  1911. 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  P.  CURTIS 

TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

20  Broad  St. 

SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  Place 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
Gorham  Brooks 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 
N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ralph  B. 


Walter  Hunnewell 
Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mason 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Williams 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 


FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Parkman, 
Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon, 

Henry  Sturgis  Grew. 

TREASURERS 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E. 
Williams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

'  SECRETARIES 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois. 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
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Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw, 
Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B. 
Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin 
Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons, 
Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L. 
Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard, 
Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois,  William  Brandt 
Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George 
A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H.  Gardner,  James  S.  Russell, 
Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb 
A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John 
Homans,  2nd,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Henry  Sturgis  Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple. 
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IN  BRIEF 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  for  boys,  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests. 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 

P.  0.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester. 

Express  Address: — Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Farragut  Roads. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Boys  are  received  into  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farms,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort,  can 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of _ 

dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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INFORMATION  AND  REPORT 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  receives  boys,  orphans  pre- 
APPLICANTS  ferre(^  no|  jess  ^an  ten  years  of  age,  or  more  than  fourteen, 

except  by  special  vote,  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  and  not  lower  than  the  fifth  grade  in  the  grammar  school.  Appli¬ 
cation  blanks  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  superintendent,  and  they 
should  be  returned  to  him  carefully  filled  out  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  boy’s  teacher,  as  to  his  scholarship  and  character,  also  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  the  family  physician,  and  the  clergyman,  or  from 
people  of  known  standing  in  the  community. 

When  all  the  necessary  facts  have  been  obtained,  notice  will 
ADMISSION  ^  gjyen  as  ^me  ancj  piace  0f  the  next  meeting  of  the 

Admission  Committee  which  occurs  four  times  a  year,  just  preceding 
the  beginning  of  each  term  of  school  in  January,  March,  July,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  To  the  Admission  Committee  meeting  the  boy  comes  with  his 
parent,  or  other  relative,  or  with  his  guardian,  and  if  passed,  the  boy 
goes  to  the  School  that  day. 

On  admitting  a  boy,  the  Admission  Committee  may  require  from 
the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any,  a  surrender  of  the  boy,  or  else  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  leave  him  to  the  control  of  the  Managers  during  his  stay  at  the 
School,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  urged  to 
make  some  reasonable  payment  towards  the  boy’s  expenses. 

While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  ap- 
ON  TRIAL  pjjCaffons  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory 
will  be  received,  and,  if  on  trial,  a  boy  develops  vicious  tendencies  or 
shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  School, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

CLOTHING  The  b°y  can  *°  *be  School  such  clothing  as  he 

ETC.  may  have  or  other  small  things  he  may  wish  to  keep  with  him, 
but  after  admission  the  School  furnishes  everything,  tuition,  books,  board 
and  clothing. 
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SCHOOL 


Pupils  attend  school  one-half  of  the  day,  and  are  employed  at 
some  industrial  work  the  other  half. 


SCHOOL  The  sch°o1  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  the  second  Mon- 
YEAR  day  in  July,  and  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first  three  of 
eleven  weeks  each,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  weeks. 

Spring  term  begins  March  27,  191 1 ,  ends  June  9,  1911. 

Summer  term  begins  July  10,  1911,  ends  September  22,  1911. 

Fall  term  begins  October  2,  1911,  ends  December  22,  1911. 

Winter  term  begins  January  1,  1912,  ends  March  15,  1912. 

Spring  term  begins  March  22,  1912,  ends  June  7,  1912. 

There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer, 
VACATION  anc[  winter  terms,  and  four  after  the  spring  term,  or  at 

the  close  of  the  school  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June,  all  pupils  who  have 
DIPLOMAS  compjete(j  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas  corresponding  to  those 
given  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  admitting  to  the  High  School. 

Having  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 

PURPOSE 

character  for  good  citizenship,  we  are  teaching  many  things, 
and  among  them,  as  a  result  of  our  peculiar  environment  and  facilities, 
much  that  is  not  taught  elsewhere. 

AGRICUL-  Our  and  especially  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportuni- 
TURE  ties  for  practical  application  of  agriculture,  and  we  make  this 
subject  the  basis  of  our  course  of  study  correlating  with  it  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  grammar  grade. 

The  farm  is  not  only  a  body  builder,  but  it  develops  responsibility 
and  efficiency.  Furthermore,  agriculture  furnishes  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  growth  of  the  social  sense.  The  boy  becomes  a  producer 
for  himself,  and  his  associates,  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  He 
comes  to  realize  the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  to 
enjoy  the  practical  results.  He  finds  that  intelligence  and  skill  are 
needed  on  every  hand,  and  this  tends  to  quicken  mental  growth. 
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POWER  HOUSE  FROM  THE  WEST 


POWER  HOUSE  FROM  THE  SOUTH 


/ 


PRACTICAL  The  talks  and  lessons  of  the  class-room  by  the  agriculturist 
LESSONS  are  followed  by  practical  demonstrations  in  the  barns,  mix¬ 
ing  chemicals  for  fertilizers,  selecting  and  testing  seeds,  feeding  and 
caring  for  live-stock,  care  of  tools,  etc.,  and  in  the  fields  lessons  are 
given  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops, 
harvesting,  cultivation  of  fruits,  and  the  setting  out  and  caring  for  all  kinds 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  doing  of  a  hundred  and  one  practical  things 
about  the  farm  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  agriculturist. 

METEOR-  Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunites  for  the 
OLOGY  practical  study  of  meteorology,  and  the  subject  is  taught  in 
the  three  upper  grades.  A  building  especially  constructed  for  an  ob¬ 
servatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff  of  boys 
consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief,  and  an  observer  for  each 
of  the  instruments,  make  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  according 
to  government  rules.  From  observations  made  by  the  pupils,  and  with 
the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  by  the 
trained  instructor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  boy  chief  observer.  Gov¬ 
ernment  weather  flags  are  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  observatory. 
We  are  rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  station  and  monthly 
charts  are  kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather  Bureau. 

SLOYD  AND  Sloyd  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it  is  the 
MECHANICS  foundation  and  natural  stepping  stone  to  all  trades  school 
courses  and  vocational  training. 

In  addition  we  teach  with  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work,  wood 
turning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing,  paint¬ 
ing,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  household 
duties,  with  the  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  all  these  is  a  most 
important  phase  in  our  instruction. 

THE  The  School  paper,  published  every  month,  is  of  great  value 
BEACON  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
school,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing  during  the  year 
for  patrons  in  town. 
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COTTAGE  The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
ROW  Hall,  and  the  ten  small  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 
departments,  modelled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical  lesson  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property,  and  trains  the 
boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  citizenship. 


BANK  AND  These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
TRADING  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy, 
COMPANY  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures  to  his 

^  I 

means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  consideration. 


PLEASURES  Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of-door  games 
AND  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are  occasional  excursions 
MEETINGS  and  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings, 
rehearsals  of  the  brass  band  and  choir,  and  meetings  of  the  boys’  clubs. 

A  Theological  student  passes  Sunday  at  the  School  to  assist  in  the 
religious  services.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to 
address  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 

During  the  summer  vacation  boys  whose  scholarship  and  conduct 
will  warrant  it  are  given  a  limited  number  of  days’  leave  of  absence,  in 
limited  numbers,  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  who  request  it. 

FRIENDS’  Friends’  Day  visits  by  relatives  and  friends  are  made  on 
DAYS  regular  appointed  days  once  a  month  from  May  to  October 
by  one  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company’s  boats,  notice  of 
which  days  are  sent  from  the  School  to  the  interested  persons.  The 
boat  fare  is  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  a  basket  picnic  day  and, 
after  a  brief  programme  on  one  of  the  lawns  to  which  the  friends  have 
been  escorted  by  the  band  and  the  boys,  the  freedom  of  the  ample 
grounds  is  given  to  all,  and  boys  group  about  the  lawns,  or  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  groves,  or  in  the  cottages  with  their  friends  and  enjoy  the  goodies 
brought  them. 


HOLIDAYS 


The  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  taken 
to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of 
such  nature  as  to  emphasize  in  an  instructive,  as  well  as  enjoyable  man 
ner  the  sentiment  which  each  day  commemorates. 
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Encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are 
the  prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the 
School.  They  are  as  follows: — 

SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw. 

TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  ten  books  given  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Alfred  Bowditch. 

GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $10  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby. 

ADAMS  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  DONATION,  $50  given  by 
Treasurer  Arthur  Adams. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZE,  $25  given  by  Frank  E. 
Allard,  M.  D. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL,  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  each  year  to 
the  boy  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 


ALUMNI 


The  Alumni  Association  is  the  graduate  organization  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  School  in  its  needs  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
graduates.  The  Alumni  Dinner  in  town  and  the  Field  Day  at  the  Island 
are  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  occasions. 


LOCATION 


Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 
State  Street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  a  part  of  Quincy,  and  about 
one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel  going  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  seen  first  after  leaving  Castle  Island  or  Fort  Independence.  The 
Island  contains  157  acres  dotted  with  numerous  groves  and  a  large  or¬ 
chard.  The  School  owns  the  property  and  has  occupied  it  solely  for  its 
school  purposes  since  1832.  Previous  to  that  date,  from  1814,  the 
location  was  at  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  Boston,  for¬ 
merly  the  residence  of  the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps. 


BUILDINGS 


The  main  building  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories 
high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  building  stands  the  industrial 
building,  or  Gardner  Hall,  37  feet  by  62  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with 
a  light  basement.  To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  power-house,  40 


feet  by  62  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  front  or  northwest  side,  and  three 
stories  high  on  the  back  or  southeast  side.  Besides  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms  in  this  building  there  is  a  blacksmith  shop,  machine-shop, 
carpenter  shop,  sloyd  room,  and  band  room.  A  convenient  cement 
coal-pocket  joins  the  boiler-room  on  the  northwest. 

To  the  west  of  the  main  building,  about  half  way  down  the  slope,  is 
the  stock-barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage-barn,  corn-crib,  and  poultry-house. 
Beyond  the  storage-barn,  by  the  beach  road,  is  the  cement  compost  shed. 
Beyond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the  weather  observ¬ 
atory;  farther  to  the  south,  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  beyond  the  or¬ 
chard  is  the  farm-house  overlooking  the  garden.  These,  with  the 
hose  and  ladder  houses,  root-cellar,  the  boat  house  near  the  wharf, 
and  the  boys’  play  cottages,  include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works. 

Long  distance  and  local  telephone  service  is  furnished  through  a 
submarine  cable. 

mi ij  t  nc  The  wharf  is  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  towards  the  chan- 

WH  AnF 

nel  400  feet,  and  near  it  is  a  breakwater  which  shelters  the 
School’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth. 

BOATS  AND  The  steamer  Pilgrim  and  the  rowboats,  sail-boats,  and  freight 
EQUIPMENT  barge  owned  by  the  School  furnish  the  necessary  commun¬ 
ication  with  the  mainland.  Except  for  the  Friends’  Day  boat  of  the  Nan- 
tasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  there  is  no  connection  with  the  main¬ 
land,  and  this  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work  of  the  School,  although 
going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  to  be  performed  as  quietly, 
and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if  the  School  were  located  in  the 
heart  of  New  England. 

THE  YEAR  The  past  year,  as  previously,  has  been  a  busy  one  at  Thomp- 
1910  son’s  Island,  and  all  the  years  will  be  busy  here  as  long  as 
active  boys  are  given  the  advantages  of  its  wholesome  atmosphere  and 
its  numerous  citizen-making  activities. 

The  location  so  lends  itself  to  character  building  and  modern  meth¬ 
ods  in  education  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  or  when  to  stop. 
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REBUILDING  WEST  DIKE.  VIEW 


REBUILDING  WEST  DIKE,  VIEW  2 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  with  its  environments,  honorable 
history,  associations  and  results,  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  and  pleasure 
to  those  who  thoughtfully  come  to  know  it,  and  its  possibilities  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  its  means,  and  the  time  and  strength  of  those  engaged  in 
its  service. 

There  were  in  the  School  January  1,  1910,  ninety-six  (96)  pupils; 
thirty-three  (33)  were  admitted;  thirty-three  (33)  went  out  from  the 
School;  smallest  number  during  the  year,  eighty-eight  (88);  largest  num¬ 
ber  at  one  period,  one-hundred  and  seven  (107);  whole  number  in  the 
School  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129). 

There  were  nineteen  (19)  boys  who  completed  the  full  course  of 
study  in  June  and  received  diplomas.  Of  these,  one  remained  at  the 
School  and  is  employed  as  apprentice  in  the  power-house  Of  the  re¬ 
maining,  five  (5)  are  attending  higher  schools,  and  the  others  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  factories,  shops,  laboratories,  and  stores,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preference,  ability,  and  training,  each  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 

There  has  been  less  class  work  in  manual  training  on  account  of 
lack  of  equipment,  which  we  trust  some  friend  will  soon  provide  for,  but 
the  boys  have  had  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  in  the  general  re¬ 
pairs  and  new  work.  Dining-rooms  have  been  repaired,  papered,  and 
painted;  chambers  refinished;  new  floors  laid;  bath-rooms  and  toilets 
refinished  and  newly  plumbed.  Numerous  repairs  have  been  made  to 
barns,  out-buildings,  wharf,  breakwater,  and  boats,  and  the  southwest 
dike,  which  was  washed  away  by  the  storm  of  December,  1909,  has  been 
substantially  rebuilt,  and  a  bulkhead  700  feet  long  of  driven  piles, 
which  are  planked,  further  protects  that  portion  of  the  Island.  An  in¬ 
structors’  sitting-room,  which  was  much  needed,  has  been  finished  off 
on  the  second  floor,  and  appropriately  furnished.  Steam  heat  has  been 
extended  to  the  west  wing.  A  great  deal  of  cement  work  has  been 
done:  a  cement  gasolene  vault  built,  conduits  and  cement  floors  laid, 
many  cement  filled  iron  telephone  poles  have  replaced  the  old  wooden 
ones,  and  much  work  in  and  about  the  power-house  has  been  done. 

Electric  lights  were  used  for  the  first  time  September  17th,  and 
heat  from  the  new  plant  was  first  used  October  1st. 
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The  farm  has  produced  its  average  of  crops.  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  (100)  trees  have  been  set  out.  We  have  forty-five  (45)  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  With  the  incinerator,  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  large 
amount  of  ashes  for  the  farm,  using  for  this  the  drift  material  from  the 
beach,  and  thus  keeping  the  Island  free  from  litter  and  waste.  Porta¬ 
ble  hurdle  fencing  has  taken  the  place  of  the  worn-out  wire  fencing. 

The  year  has  been  of  necessity  an  expensive  one  as  The  Farm 
and  Trades  School  years  have  gone,  but  we  feel  the  results  fully  justify 
the  outlay. 

The  position  of  an  old  school  is  peculiar.  Its  age  brings 
NEEDS  a  dig^y  anc[  reserve  that  forbids  frantic  appeals  for  popular 
favor;  inclines  it  more  and  more  to  stand  upon  its  merits,  and  to  rely 
upon  its  friends  to  spread  its  reputation  and  advertise  its  needs.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  mention  of  a  few  of  our  most  pressing  wants  may  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  some  of  our  friends.  They  are  as  follows:  lathes  for  the 
sloyd  room;  machines  for  the  carpenter  and  machine  shops;  forge, 
and  minor  equipment  for  the  blacksmith  shop;  machinery  for  the  laundry; 
and  steam  cookers  for  the  kitchen.  Money  is  also  needed  for  general 
repairs  and  improvements.  Our  fixed  expenses  each  year  exceed  our 
income  from  invested  funds  by  more  than  $10,000.  The  Managers 
take  pride  in  commending  the  work  of  this  School  to  philanthropists  and 
others  charitably  inclined.  They  appeal  to  all  for  annual  subscriptions, 
donations,  or  legacies  to  continue  and  improve  this  old  established  School 
which  is  teaching  in  a  modern  way  the  principles  of  good  citizenship  and 
right  living. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Rebuilding  West  Dike — View  One 

In  this  picture  the  boys  are  shown  driving  piles  with  a  home  made 
pile  driver,  and  spiking  the  planks.  The  teams  are  hauling  gravel  and 
subsoil  for  filling.  To  the  right  is  the  sorting  ground  where  there  are 
stations  for  coal  ashes,  loam,  sods,  weeds,  and  waste  material.  In  the 
middle  distance  is  Castle  Island  with  Fort  Independence,  and  to  the  left, 
City  Point,  South  Boston. 

Rebuilding  West  Dike — View  Two 

This  view  shows  the  teams  hauling  material  for  building  up  the  dike, 
and  squads  of  boys  placing  heavy  stones  and  bowlders  in  front  of  the 
bulkhead. 

The  Power-house  from  the  South 

The  power-house  which  was  made  possible  by  our  late  Vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  Henry  Sturgis  Grew,  situated  to  the  southeast  of  the  main 
building,  is  built  of  cement  and  red  bricks,  with  granite  trimmings.  The 
chimney,  71  feet  high,  is  built  of  radial  brick.  The  double  team  is 
standing  at  the  boiler-room  door,  and  on  the  same  floor  are  the  engine- 
room  and  blacksmith  shop.  The  boiler-room  and  engine-room  are  prac¬ 
tically  completed  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  and 
appliances.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  not  yet  furnished.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  carpenter  and  machine  shops,  and  on  the  third,  the  sloyd 
and  band  rooms.  A  part  of  the  main  building  is  seen  at  the  left  in 
the  distance,  and  Gardner  Hall,  with  its  storage  basement,  paint  shop, 
printing-office,  room  for  a  laundry,  and  gymnasium,  is  seen  between  the 
main  building  and  the  power-house. 

The  Power-house  from  the  West 

The  roof  of  the  coal-pocket,  having  four  (4)  openings  through  which 
coal  is  dumped  from  the  carts,  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground,  The 
low  windows  are  in  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms.  The  door  at  the  left 
opens  into  a  vestibule  through  which  the  machine-shop  may  be  entered, 
and  stairs  lead  to  the  sloyd  and  band  rooms  above.  The  door  on  the 
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right  of  the  balcony  opens  into  the  carpenter  shop.  On  the  left,  French 
Grove,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
beyond  that,  a  part  of  Spectacle  Island. 

From  the  Farm-house 

In  the  foreground  is  shown  the  herd  of  cows  which  furnish  the 
milk  and  butter  for  our  tables;  beyond,  is  the  orchard;  and  on  the  top  of 
Mansion  Hill,  so  named  by  the  early  Managers,  is  the  main  building.  Just 
back  of  this,  on  the  edge  of  the  playground  by  the  flagstaff,  is  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  land,  seventy-one  and  fourteen  hundredths  (71.14)  feet 
above  mean  high  water.  To  the  left  is  seen  a  part  of  the  grove;  to  the 
right,  The  Old  Elm,  Gardner  Hall,  and  the  power-house.  To  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  tops  of  the  Grand  Pri  willows. 

Friends’  Day — Arrival  of  Boat 

From  May  to  October,  once  each  month,  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  to  convey  to  and  from 
the  Island  relatives  and  friends  of  the  boys,  round  trip  twenty-five  (25) 
cents.  In  the  picture  is  shown  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  boats,  the  boys 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  with  their  band  ready  to  receive 
their  visitors,  escort  them  to  one  of  the  lawns,  where  brief  exercises 
are  held  and  announcements  made,  and  then  for  a  picnic  from  the 
basket  of  “goodies”  which  the  friends  have  brought  with  them.  After 
lunch,  the  boys  conduct  their  friends  about  the  grounds  and  buildings 
until  the  boat  calls  again  to  take  them  back  to  town. 

The  Front  of  the  Main  Building 

The  main  building,  which  was  built  in  1833  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Farm  School,  faces  the  southeast.  The  location  on  Mansion  Hill,  as  it 
was  named  by  the  early  Managers,  was  selected  by  Manager  John  D. 
Williams.  The  building  has  the  Bullfinch  front,  and  other  character¬ 
istics  of  that  period.  The  first  floor  elevation  is  sixty-one  and  nine 
hundredths  (61.09)  feet  above  mean  high  water.  The  trees  shown  on 
the  front  lawn  are  elm,  horse  chestnut,  linden,  and  Eastern  acacia. 
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FROM  THE  FARM  HOUSE 


The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others  that 
cannot  be  named,  for  donations  during  the  year  1910: 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Adams,  Arthur 
Alumni  Association 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Angier,  A.  S. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S. 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Blake,  W.  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  J.  C. 
Brandegee.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brewer,  E.  M. 

Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 


Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Case,  Miss  L.  W. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  John  T. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Curtis,  Thomas  J. 

Daland,  Tucker 
Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Evans,  T.  John 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

French,  Miss  C.  L.  W. 
Gallagher,  Charles  T. 

Gleason,  James  M. 
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Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  F.  B. 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Grew,  H.  S. 

Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 

Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Henshaw,  J.  P.  B. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Hunnewell,  H.  S. 

Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 

Kelly,  Miss  L.  E. 

Keppler,  Theodore  Ludwig 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Ruth 
Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Lincoln,  W.  H. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lyman,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Mason,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F. 


Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morrill,  Miss.  F.  E. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 

Nahant 

Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Patten,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Peabody,  F.  E. 

Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  W.  G. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 

Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
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Skinner,  Francis 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
Spear,  Charles  F. 

Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sturtevant  &  Haley 
Sweetser,  I.  Homer 
Swift,  Henry  W. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  John  E. 


Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando 
Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Warren,  S.  D. 

Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
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FRONT  OF  MAIN  BUILDING 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1910 


Paid  Sundry  Bills  as  follows: 


Salaries  ..... 

$13,695.36 

Food  ..... 

4,948.28 

Household  Stores 

1,911.71 

Clothing . 

2,418.85 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power 

2,248.25 

Water  and  Ice  .... 

335.90 

Medical  ..... 

753.83 

Educational  .... 

618.37 

Industrial  Department  . 

952.30 

Postage  and  Stationery 

490.48 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Express 

581.51 

Library  ..... 

136.11 

Steamer,  Boats,  and  Wharf  . 

683.76 

Farm  ..... 

3,281.13 

General  Repairs  and  Stock  . 

2,753.43 

Expense  15  Blackstone  St.  . 

12.75 

Interest  and  Insurance  . 

680.66 

Sundries  ..... 

1,747.52  $38,250.20 

Power,  Light,  and  Heat  Plant 

9,771.49 

Income  Weber  Fund 

Portion  of  Premium  on  Bonds 

5.00 

Added  to  Principal  of  Fund  .  . 

72.50 

Balance  Credited  to  Income 

72.50 

150.00 

Investments  of  Capital 

Paid  City  Trust  Co.  Note 

14,000.00 

Paid  for  10,000  Southern  Power  Co. 

S°f0  Bonds  .... 

9,850.00 

Paid  for  1 1,000  Western  Electric  Co. 

5%  Bonds  .... 

10,945.00 

34,795.00 

Balance,  Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

201.63 

“  “  M  “  Superintendent 

1,139.66 

1,341.29 

$84,307.98 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1910 


Balance  of  Former  Account 
Income 

Invested  Funds  .  $14,722.20 

Less  accrued  interest 

on  bonds  bought  .  .  68.34  $14,653.86 

Tuition  and  Board  of  Boys 

Overseers  of  Poor  .  279.41 

Friends  and  Relatives  .  4,088.94  4,368.35 

Sales  ....  147.36 

Weber  Fund  .  .  .  72.50 


Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 

Invested  Funds  ....  387.22 

Printing  .  688.66 

Woodworking  .....  174.92 

Beacon  .....  75.15 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 
Income  Weber  Fund 
Receipts  of  Capital 

From  sale  of  Securities  .  .  .  21,829.60 

“  Bequests  and  Gifts  .  .  26,000.00 

Borrowed  from  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  9,000.00 
Weber  Fund  added  to  Principal  .  72.50 


Weber  Fund  for  portion  of  premium  on  bonds  5.00 


$  960.61 


19,242.07 


1,325.95 

5,722.25 

150.00 


56,907.10 


$84,307.98 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS  JANUARY, 


5,000  West  End  St.  R’way  Co.  4  1-2%  Bonds  $ 
5,000  U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Omaha  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds 
10,000  Southern  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds 
1 1,000  Western  Electric  Co.  1st  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Kansas  City  Belt  Line  Ry.  6%  Bonds 
5,000  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  4%  Bonds 
4,000  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  6%  Bonds 
5,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Missouri  &  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Georgia  Elec.  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  3%  Bonds 
7,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding  4%  Bonds 
10,000  No.  Pac.-Gt.  N.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Collat.  4%  Bonds 
7,000  Portland  General  Elec.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
7,000  American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
6,000  United  Electric  Securites  Co.  5%  Bonds 


BOOK  VALUE 

4,700.00 

5,000.00 

4,950.00 

9,850.00 

10,945.00 

5,000.00 

3,819.75 

4,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,800.00 

5,055.42 

6,860.00 

6.478.24 
7,000.00 

6.956.25 
4,775.00 
6,000.00  $ 


50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank 

6,764.37 

18 

i  i 

Second 

2,777.00 

30 

i  i 

State 

3,185.75 

10 

4  4 

Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 

1,140.00 

30 

4  4 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

3,784.25 

100 

4  4 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

1 1,634.97 

50 

4  4 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

5,000.00 

30 

4  4 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,790.75 

25 

4  4 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,893.10 

18 

4  4 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  Com’n 

1,626.19 

50 

4  4 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

8,935.94 

50 

4  4 

Mass.  Electric  Co’s.  P’f’d 

3,881.25 

170 

4  4 

Pullman  Co. 

10,493.84 

10 

44 

Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust 

900.00 

100 

4  4 

Real  Estate  Associates 

9,988.50 

3 

4  4 

Dwelling  House  Associates 

3,030.00 

2 

4  4 

Appleton  Co. 

150.00 

Deposit  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

“  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 
Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  Policy 
Cash — T  reasurer 

Superintendent 

Simonds  5%  Mortgage 
Estate  at  Thompson’s  Island 
“  “15  Blackstone  St. 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 


511.99 

175.45 

17,500.00 

^0L63 

1,139.66 


43,075.00 

15,000.00 


See  Auditor's  Balance  Sheet 
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11,189.66 


78,975.91 

18,187.44 

1,341.29 

209,694730 

5,000.00 

58,075.00 

4,500.00 


AUDITOR’S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School, 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sirs: 

j 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School  for  a  period  of  approximately  one  year  from  January  19, 
1910  to  January  17,  1911. 

We  have  verified  the  possession  of  the  Bonds,  Stocks,  Cash  on 
Hand  and  on  Special  Deposits  (with  the  exception  of  $18.71  cash  in 
the  hands  of  the  Superintendent)  at  January  17,  1911,  aggregating 
$209,694.30  and  have  seen  vouchers  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of 
payment  for  all  disbursements  during  the  period  under  review. 

We  certify  that  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  correctly  rep¬ 
resents  the  condition  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  as  at  January  17,  1911. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL 


BALANCE  SHEET 

JANUARY  17,  1911 


ASSETS 


Cash — Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

Cash — Beacon  Trust  Company 

Cash  in  hands  of  Superintendent 

Bonds — Schedule  1  (Par  value  $1 17,000.00) 

Stocks — Schedule  2  (Par  value  $77,300.00) 

Special  Deposits — Schedule  3 

Real  Estate — Schedule  3 

Mortgage — Schedule  3 

Steamer  Pilgrim 

Deficit — January  18,  1910  . 

Add:  Loss  for  year 


$  201.63 

1,120.95 
18.71 
111,189.66 
78,975.91 

18,187.44  $209,694.30 
58,075.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 

$  41,011.24 

4,921.57  45,932.81 

$323,202.1 1 


LIABILITIES 


Notes  Payable 
Funds — Schedule  4 
Income  Unexpended: 
Library  Fund 
Saltonstall  Fund 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

$ 


$  9,000.00 
313,566.81 

462.31 

172.99  635.30 

$323,202. 11 
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FRONT  LAWN  AND  ENTRANCE  TO  MAIN  BUILDING 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  PRESS 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 
BOSTON  MASS. 

191  2 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

Elected  January,  1912 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  P.  CURTIS 

TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

135  Devonshire  St. 


SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  Place 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
Gorham  Brooks 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 
N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mason 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  B.  Williams 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 


FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Parkman, 
Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon, 

Henry  Sturgis  Grew 

TREASURERS 

William  Hales,  James  C.  WildJ  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E. 
Williams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch 

SECRETARIES 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
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BLACKSMITH  SHOP 


Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw,  Charles 
Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B.  Storer, 
William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin  Brimmer, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot, 
Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L.  Richardson,  Charles 
L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow, 
John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois,  William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard 
Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E. 
Francis  Parker,  Robert  H.  Gardner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell, 
Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William 
P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd,  M.  D., 
Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  Sturgis 
Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Walter  Hunnewell 
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IN  BRIEF 


1 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  for  boys  of 
limited  means,  supported  by  endowments,  tuition  fees  and  subscrip¬ 
tions 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor 

P.  0.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester 

Express  Address: — Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Farragut  Roads 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Boys  are  received  into  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farms,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort,  can 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts ,  the  sum  of _ 

dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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INFORMATION  AND  REPORT 


LOCATION 


When  established  in  1814,  this  School  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  Boston,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  formerly  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir 
William  Phipps.  In  1832  Thompson’s  Island  was  purchased  and  soon 
after  became  the  home  of  the  School.  Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  foot  of  State  Street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South 
Boston,  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  and  about  one  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  main  ship  channel. 


The  buildings  are  planned  for  a  school  of  100  pupils.  The 
BUILDINGS  main  building  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories 
WATER  high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  building  stands  Gardner 

ciippi  Y 

TELEPHONE  ^  *eet  ^  ^2  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  light 
basement.  To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  power-house, 
40  feet  by  62  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  front  or  northwest  side,  and 
three  stories  high  on  the  back  or  southeast  side.  Besides  the  boiler 
and  engine  rooms  in  this  building  there  is  a  blacksmith-shop,  machine- 
shop,  carpenter-shop,  sloyd-room,  and  band-room.  A  convenient  cement 
coal-pocket  joins  the  boiler-room  on  the  northwest. 


To  the  west  of  the  main  building,  about  half-way  down  the  slope,  is 
the  stock-barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage-barn,  corn-crib,  and  poultry-house. 
Beyond  the  storage-barn,  by  the  beach  road,  is  the  cement  compost-shed. 
Beyond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the  weather  observ¬ 
atory;  farther  to  the  south,  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  beyond  the  or¬ 
chard  is  the  farm-house  overlooking  the  garden.  These,  with  the  veg¬ 
etable  cellar,  the  boat-house  near  the  wharf,  and  the  boys’  play  cottages, 
include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works. 

Long  distance  and  local  telephone  service  is  furnished  through  a 
submarine  cable. 
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The  wharf  is  built  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  towards 
WHARF  the  channel  400  feet.  Near  it  is  a  breakwater  which  shelters 
the  School’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth. 

The  steamer  Pilgrim  and  the  rowboats,  sail-boats,  and  freight 
BOATS  AND  barge  owned  by  the  School  furnish  the  necessary  commun- 
EQUIPMENT  ication  wit^  mainland,  and  except  for  the  Friends’  Day 

boat  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  there  is  no  other  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mainland.  This  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work  of 
the  School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  to 
be  performed  as  quietly,  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if  the 
School  were  located  in  the  heart  of  N.ew  England. 

Thompson’s  Island  contains  157  acres.  By  far  the  largest 
amount  is  allotted  to  the  farm,  comprising  both  arable  and 
grazing  land,  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  There  is  a  large 
orchard  and  a  number  of  large  groves.  There  are  playing 
fields  for  foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  etc. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  receives  boys  not  less  than 
APPLICANTS  ten  years  0f  age,  or  more  than  fourteen,  except  by  special 

vote,  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical  condition,  and  not  lower 
than  the  (6)  sixth  grade  in  grammar  school.  Application  blanks  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  superintendent,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  care¬ 
fully  filled  out  together  with  a  letter  from  the  boy’s  teacher,  as  to  his 
scholarship  and  character,  also  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  family 
physician,  a  clergyman,  or  from  three  or  four  people  of  known  standing 
in  the  community. 

When  all  the  necessary  facts  have  been  obtained,  notice  will 
ADMISSION  ^  gjven  as  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 

Admission  Committee  which  occurs  four  times  a  year,  just  preceding 
the  beginning  of  each  term  of  school  in  January,  March,  July  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  To  the  Admission  Committee  meeting  the  boy  comes  with  his 
parent,  or  other  relative,  or  with  his  guardian,  and  if  passed,  the  boy 
goes  to  the  school  that  day. 

On  admitting  a  boy,  the  Admission  Committee  may  require  from 


FARM 

ORCHARD 

PLAY¬ 

GROUNDS 
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ENGINE-ROOM 


the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any,  a  surrender  of  the  boy,  or  else  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  leave  him  to  the  control  of  the  Managers  during  his  stay  at  the 
School,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  urged  to 
make  some  reasonable  payment  towards  the  boy’s  expenses. 


While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  ap- 
ON  TRIAL  pjjCations  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory 
will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial,  a  boy  proves  to  be  unfitted  for  the  School, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 


PURPOSE 


The  boy  can  take  with  him  to  the  School  such  clothing  as  he 
may  have  or  other  small  things  he  may  wish  to  keep  with 

CIO* 

him,  but  after  admission  the  School  furnishes  everything 
needed,  books,  clothing,  etc. 

As  boys  may  enter  this  School  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and 
remain  until  ready  for  high  school,  a  school  course  extend¬ 
ing  over  these  years  must  vary  considerably  in  the  earlier  and  later 
stages.  Up  to  the  ages  of  14  or  15  all  receive  a  similar  education; 
above  this  age  there  sometimes  may  be  seen  the  direction  in  which  a 
boy’s  abilities  tend,  and  it  is  possible  to  specialize  somewhat.  Some 
boys  follow  courses  in  steam  or  electrical  engineering,  while  others  possess 
abilities  which  lead  to  their  becoming  successful  farmers,  mechanics, 
business  or  professional  men. 


Mental  overwork  is  avoided  because  the  majority  are  at  the 
SCHOOL  age  when  physical  growth  is  making  great  demand  upon  the 

Q  ^  ^  |  Q  ^ 

______  stock  of  energy.  Therefore  pupils  attend  school  one-half 

TERMS 

day  and  are  employed  at  industrial  work  the  other  half. 

The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  in  July  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  terms. 


Spring  term  begins  March  25,  1912,  ends  June  14,  1912. 
Summer  term  begins  July  15,  1912,  ends  September  27,  1912. 
Fall  term  begins  October  7,  1912,  ends  December  20,  1912. 
Winter  term  begins  December  30,  1913,  ends  March  14,  1913. 
Spring  term  begins  March  24,  1913,  ends  June  13,  1913. 
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There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer, 
VACATIONS  ancj  wjnter  terms,  and  four  at  the  close  of  the  school 

year  in  June. 


During  the  summer  vacation  boys  whose  scholarship  and  conduct 
will  warrant  are  given  a  limited  number  of  days’  leave  of  absence,  in 
small  numbers,  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  at  their  request. 


HOLIDAYS 


The  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  taken 
to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of  an 
appropriate  and  instructive  nature. 


PRIZES 


Encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are  the 
prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the  School. 
They  are  as  follows: — 


SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw;  $25  given  each  six  months  in  10  prizes  from  $1  to  $5  for  good 
conduct. 


TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  consisting  of  five  books, 
given  to  five  pupils  by  President  Alfred  Bowditch  as  consolation  prizes 
for  boys  not  eligible  for  receiving  the  Shaw  Prizes. 

GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $25  divided  in  eight  prizes  ranging 
from  $  1  to  $5,  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby  for  the  best  general  results 
in  the  care  of  flower  gardens. 

ADAMS  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  DONATION,  $50  given  by 
Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  to  assist  in  the  work  of  Cottage  Row. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZES,  $25  divided  into  three 
prizes  of  $5,  $8,  and  $12,  given  by  Frank  E.  Allard,  M.  D.,  to  the  boys 
who  stand  highest  in  recitations  and  examinations  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 


Our  farm,  and  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  practical  application  of  agriculture  and  we  make  this  sub- 

TU  K  t 

ject  a  fundamental  one  in  our  course  of  study  correlating 
with  it  the  subjects  of  the  grammar  grades.  Therefore  the  farm  takes 
a  most  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  School.  The  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  aims  to  give  every  boy  a  definite  technical  and  practical  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  subject;  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  country  life; 
and  to  impress  the  truth  that  agriculture,  besides  being  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  occupations,  is  more  remunerative  than  many  others  for 
those  who  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  well-trained. 

The  technical  division  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
lectures  and  experiments  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  farm. 


A  great  deal  of  practical  experience  is  derived  by  the  pupils  in  the 
field  lessons  given  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil;  planting  of  seed;  cul¬ 
tivation;  harvesting;  rotation  of  crops;  cultivation  of  fruits  and  care  of 
orchard;  and  the  setting  out  and  caring  for  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Pupils  also  have  practical  demonstrations  in  mixing  chemicals  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  testing  and  selecting  seeds.  The  use  of  farm  machinery 
and  tools,  care  and  management  of  animals,  and  other  farm  work  are 
practically  taught. 

Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
^OUJGY*"  Pract*ca^  s^dy  of  meteorology,  and  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  three  upper  grades.  A  building  especially  constructed 
for  an  observatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff  of 
boys  consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief,  and  an  observer  for 
each  of  the  instruments,  make  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  rules.  From  observations  made  by  the  pupils,  and 
with  the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  by  the 
trained  instructor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  boy  chief  observer.  Gov¬ 
ernment  weather  flags  are  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  observatory. 
We  are  rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  station  and  monthly 
charts  are  kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather  Bureau. 


SLOYD  AND 
MECHANICS 


Sloyd  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it  is  the 
foundation  and  natural  stepping  stone  to  all  trades  school 
courses  and  vocational  training. 


In  addition  we  teach  with  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work,  wood 
turning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing,  paint¬ 
ing,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  household 
duties,  with  the  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  all  these  is  a  most 
important  phase  in  our  instruction. 


In  the  lower  classes  the  course  includes  the  usual  grammar 

roil  rse 

OF  STUDY  sc^00^  stuc^ies — arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  com¬ 
position,  reading,  drawing  and  music.  In  the  upper  classes 
United  States  history,  general  history,  physiology  and  algebra  are  grad¬ 
ually  added  to  the  course.  The  teaching  of  history  begins  with  stories 
and  lives  of  great  men  and  proceeds  through  the  study  of  United  States 
History  and  General  History.  The  aim  in  geography  is  to  give  some 
real  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  begin¬ 
ning  with  our  own,  using  globes,  maps,  and  pictures.  In  arithmetic 
much  time  is  given  to  oral  work  and  practical  problems.  Only  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  algebra  are  taught.  All  classes  are  taught  to  do  brush  and 
pencil  drawing  from  nature,  drawing  from  memory  and  imagination,  per¬ 
spective  light  and  shade  and  water  color.  In  each  class  literature  has  an 
important  place.  Stories,  famous  legends  and  other  writings  in  prose 
or  verse  from  classic  authors  are  studied  and  portions  memorized. 


All  are  taught  class  singing,  the  elements  of  music  and  staff  nota¬ 
tion. 


Beside  the  course  in  vocal  music,  a  band  consisting  of  30 
BOYS  BAND  ^  QUr  pUpjis  furnish  special  music  on  Friends’  Days,  Grad¬ 
uations  and  other  occasions.  A  special  instructor  is  provided  and  each 
member  of  the  band  practices  an  amount  which  enables  him  to  pursue 
his  music  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Friends’  Day  visits  by  relatives  and  friends  are  made  on 
“  regular  appointed  days  once  a  month  from  May  to  October 
by  one  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company’s  boats, 
notice  of  which  days  are  sent  from  the  School  to  the  interested  persons. 
The  boat  fare  is  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  a  basket  picnic  day 
and,  after  a  brief  programme  on  one  of  the  lawns  to  which  the  friends 
have  been  escorted  by  the  band  and  the  boys,  the  freedom  of  the  ample 
grounds  is  given  to  all,  and  boys  group  about  the  lawns,  or  in  numerous 
groves,  or  in  the  cottages  with  their  friends  and  enjoy  the  goodies  brought 
them. 


THE 

BEACON 


The  School  paper,  published  monthly,  is  of  great  value 
in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
school,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  in- 
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WEST  END  OF  ENGINE-ROOM  AND  TWO  VIEWS  IN  THE  BOILER  ROOM 


terests  and  activities.  We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing 
during  the  year  for  patrons  in  town. 


At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June,  all  pupils  who  have 
DIPLOMAS  compjetec[  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas  corresponding  to  those 
given  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  admitting  to  the  High  School. 


PLEASURES 

AND 

MEETINGS 


Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of-door  games 
and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are  occasional  excursions 
and  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings, 
rehearsals  of  the  brass  band  and  choir,  and  meetings  of  the 


boys’  clubs. 


Our  lines  of  work  are  shaped  with  a  definite  view  to  the  in- 

ETHICAL 

fluence  on  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils.  There  is 

TRAINING 

no  subject,  rightly  taught,  which  may  not  lead  them  to  wonder 
at  the  order,  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  universe.  We  aim  to  make 
all  tasks  worth  while  and  within  the  power  of  the  boys  thus  engendering 
their  self-respect  and  guiding  them  to  the  laws  of  self-activity  and  self- 
government. 

A  theological  student  assists  in  the  religious  services  at  the  School 
each  Sunday.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  pupils  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 


The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
Hall,  and  the  ten  small  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 
departments,  modelled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical 
lessons  in  government,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  trains  the  boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  citizenship. 

These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
BANK  AND  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy, 

COMPANY  anC*  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures 
to  his  means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 
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The  Alumni  Association  is  the  graduate  organization  co-op- 
ALUMNI  erating  with  the  School  in  its  needs  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
graduates.  The  Alumni  Dinner  in  town  and  the  Field  Day  at  the  Island 
are  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  occasions. 

There  were  in  the  School  January  1,  1911,  ninety-six  (96) 

THE  YEAR 

1911  PuPilsl  twenty-one  (21)  were  admitted;  twenty-one  (21) 
went  out  from  the  School;  smallest  number  during  the  year, 
ninety-six  (96);  largest  number  one  hundred  (100);  total  number  for 
the  year,  one  hundred  seventeen  (117).  There  were  fourteen  (14) 
pupils  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  in  June  and  received  di¬ 
plomas. 

To  January  first  1912  there  had  been  admitted  to  the  School  since 
its  founding  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  (2102)  pupils. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally  good.  No  serious  sick¬ 
ness  of  any  kind  has  visited  us. 

The  School  work  has  gone  on  much  as  usual  except  with  the  new 
lathes  and  the  new  blacksmith  shop.  Classes  in  this  work  have  been 
resumed  with  better  results  than  ever. 

Besides  the  routine  work  of  class  rooms,  shops,  house,  farm  and 
the  boating,  much  that  might  be  called  extra  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  pupils  and  our  instructors,  and  still  more  has  been  done  by  contracts 
and  other  labor. 

The  wharf  and  breakwater  have  been  substantially  repaired,  a  pon¬ 
toon  landing  float  made.  Gardner  Hall  has  been  piped  for  steam  and 
is  now  heated  from  the  central  plant. 

Steam  pipes  have  been  covered  and  considerable  electric  light 
wiring  has  been  done. 

An  important  drain  has  been  constructed  leading  from  the  south 
basement. 

Two  new  chamber  floors  have  been  laid.  Much  painting  and  some 
plastering  has  been  done  and  many  minor  repairs  have  been  made  about 
the  buildings  and  grounds. 
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By  gift  as  acknowledged  in  the  Beacon  and  by  purchase  the  follow¬ 
ing  has  been  added  to  our  shop  equipment: — A  wet  tool  grinder,  saw 
bench,  buzz  planer,  two  wood  turning  lathes,  two  motors,  four  forges 
with  motors,  one  hand  forge,  and  many  minor  tools. 

An  engine  and  spray  pump  have  been  added  to  the  farm  equipment. 

Including  the  Managers  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  ninety-five  people  visited  the  Island. 

Machinery  is  needed  for  a  new  laundry,  steam  cooking  equip- 

L  "  ment  for  the  kitchen,  two  hundred  dollars  for  extending  elec¬ 
tric  lights  to  barn,  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  two  manual  training 
lathes,  two  hundred  thirty-two  dollars  for  band  saw  in  carpenter-shop, 
three  hundred  dollars  for  pressure  boiler  and  changes  in  hot  water  sys¬ 
tem,  a  new  boat-house  and  coal  shed,  and  money  is  also  needed  for 
general  repairs  and  improvements. 

Our  fixed  expenses  each  year  still  exceed  our  income  from  invested 
funds  by  more  than  $10,000.  The  Managers  commend  the  work  of 
this  School  to  philanthropists,  and  others  charitably  inclined. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Front  Lawn  and  Entrance  to  Main  Building 

This  picture  shows  the  Bullfinch  front  of  the  main  building  and  the 
entrance  as  viewed  from  the  south.  The  approach  is  by  an  avenue  at 
the  left.  The  trees  seen  are  maple,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  Eastern 
acacia  and  linden. 

The  Blacksmith-shop 

The  blacksmith-shop  is  equipped  with  four  down-draft,  portable 
forges  and  with  motor  connections  and  one  portable  hand  forge,  together 
with  a  half  dozen  anvils  and  full  equipment,  of  small  tools.  This  room  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  east  end  of  the  power-house.  The  view  from  the 
windows  looks  down  the  harbor  and  to  the  open  sea. 

Engine-room 

This  view  shows  the  Nash  gasolene  engine,  direct  connection  with 
motor  for  power  and  electric  lighting.  It  is  used  in  warm  weather, 
when  the  steam  is  not  needed,  and  for  light  work.  In  the  back-ground 
is  an  Ames  direct  connected  engine,  also  used  for  light  and  power. 
The  exhaust  from  this  engine  heats  all  of  the  buildings.  A  water-heater 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture  with  the  gauge-board,  switch¬ 
board  and  all  shows  further  complete  arrangement  for  service  and  in¬ 
struction  in  this  department. 

Boiler-room  and  Engine-room 

In  this  group  is  shown  one  end  of  the  engine-room  with  its  equip¬ 
ment,  one  corner  of  the  boiler-room  with  the  pumps  and  traps  which 
take  care  of  the  returns  from  the  heating  system  and  also  the  fire-proof 
apron  door  to  the  coal-pocket.  The  other  view  shows  the  boiler  and 
space  provided  for  a  second  boiler,  also  coal-truck  and  door  leading  to 
the  engine-room. 

The  Sloyd-room  and  Machine-shop 

The  sloyd-room  shown,  with  its  benches,  occupies  the  larger  part 
the  of  third  floor  of  the  power-house.  The  remaining  space  on  this 
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SLOYD  ROOM  AND  TWO  VIEWS  OF  MACHINE  SHOP 


floor  is  used  as  a  music-room  in  which  the  band  pupils  practice  and 
keep  their  instruments. 

In  the  machine-shop  there  is  still  room  for  added  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  an  automatic  drill,  an  engine  lathe,  a  small 
shaper,  an  emery-wheel,  a  tool  grinder  and  numerous  small  tools. 
Two  views  of  this  room  are  shown  here. 

Pupils  in  1911 

This  view  shows  the  boys  in  their  cadet  suits  posing  just  outside 
of  the  Assembly  Room  under  The  Old  Elm. 

Trees  of  the  Island 

At  a  time  when  much  is  being  said  of  the  possibilities  of  reforest¬ 
ing  islands  of  the  harbor,  this  group  of  pictures  is  shown  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  done  at  Thompson^  Island.  Here  between  40  and  50 
different  varieties  of  trees  have  been  successfully  grown.  Those  shown 
in  Bowditch  Grove  are  oaks,  elms,  maples  and  spruces.  Under  the 
elm  in  the  left  fore-ground  in  Bowditch  Grove  is  the  David  Thompson 
Spring,  from  which  water  still  flows  except  in  very  dry  weather.  This 
grove  was  planted  by  Mr.  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  former  president  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Lyman  Grove  was  planted  by  Gen.  Theodore  Ly¬ 
man,  also  one  of  the  earlier  presidents.  In  this  grove  the  trees  are 
oak  and  American  larch.  The  trees  of  French  Grove  were  given  by  a 
former  manager,  John  D.  W.  French.  They  consist  of  Austrian  pine 
and  white  birches.  On  Whales  Back,  a  ridge  of  land  which  resembles 
the  back  of  a  whale,  we  have  oaks,  maples  and  spruces.  In  the  distance 
is  seen  Oak  Knoll  with  its  group  of  oak  trees. 

The  centre  picture  shows  a  healthy  growth  of  trees  in  great  variety 
surrounding  the  main  buildings. 


The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others  that 
cannot  be  named,  for  donations  during  the  year  1911: 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Adams,  Arthur 
Adams,  Melvin  0. 
Alumni  Association 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Angier,  A.  S. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Blake,  W.  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brewer,  E.  M. 

Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 


Case,  Miss  L.  W. 

Cheever,  Mrs.  David 
Cheever,  Dr.  D.  W. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  John  T. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Daland,  Tucker 
Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
Dalton,  H.  R. 

DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &,  Co. 

Eaton,  W.  S. 

Emmons,  N.  H. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Evans,  T.  John 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 
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French,  Miss  C.  L.  W. 
Gallagher,  Charles  T. 

Garton,  Miss  S.  H. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Green,  Charles  M. 

Greene,  F.  B 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 

Henshaw,  J.  P.  B. 

Higgs,  Joseph 
Homans,  Robert 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hudson,  John  E. 

Hunnewell,  H.  S. 

Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 

Keppler,  Theodore  Ludwig 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Lincoln,  W.  H. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 


Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
MacDonald,  Henry  P. 

Mason,  Miss  Alice  D. 

Mason,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jr. 
Morrill,  Miss  F.  E. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 

Nahant 

Nash,  E.  W.  Co. 

Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  K, 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Peabody,  F.  E. 

Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Pratt,  Laban 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  W.  G. 

Rice,  Arther  Wallace 
Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Robert 
Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sears,  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 

Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 
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Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Skinner,  Francis 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sturtevant  &  Haley 


Swift,  Henry  W. 
Thacher,  T.  C. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  John  E. 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando 
Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F.. 
Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
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PUPILS  IN  1911 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1911 


Paid  Sundry  Bills  as  Follows: 


Salaries . $13,692.86 

Food  ...... 

4,394.76 

Household  Stores 

1,168.28 

Clothing . 

1,248.78 

Fuel,  Light,  and  Power 

2,129.17 

Water  and  Ice 

344.42 

Medical  ..... 

221.01 

Educational  and  Industrial 

1,716.98 

Postage  and  Stationery 

439.15 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Express 

475.37 

Library  ..... 

130.75 

Boats  and  Wharf 

3,836.74 

Farm  ..... 

2,765.30 

General  Repairs  and  Stock  . 

1,376.79 

Power  House  .... 

1,061.44 

Interest  and  Insurance 

2,203.34 

Sundries  ..... 
Income  Saltonstall  Fund 

893.29  $38,098.43 

Bills  Charged  to  that  Account 

Income  Weber  Fund 

21.00 

Portion  of  Premium  on  Bonds 

5.00 

Added  to  Principal  of  Fund 

72.50 

Balance  Credited  to  Income 

72.50 

150.00 

Investments  of  Capital 

. 

Loans  Paid  .... 

Paid  for  5000  Cumberland  Tel.  &Tel.  Co. 

8,000.00 

5  °j0  Bonds  .... 

Paid  for  5000  United  Electric  Secur- 

4,950.00 

ities  Co.  5°/0  Bonds 

Paid  for  5000  Seattle  Electric  Co. 

5,050.00 

S°/0  Bonds  .... 

4,950.00 

22,950.00 

Balance,  Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

3,021.26 

“  “  “  “  Superintendent 

923.77 

3,945.03 

$65,164.46 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1911 


4.00 

4,908.78 


Balance  of  Former  Account 
Treasurer 
Superintendent 

Income 

Invested  Funds 
Less  accrued  interest 
on  bonds  bought 
Board  of  Boys 
Overseers  of  Poor 
Friends  and  Relatives 

Sales 

Weber  Fund 

Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 
Invested  Funds 
Printing  . 

Woodwork 
Beacon 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 
Income  Weber  Fund 
Receipts  of  Capital 

From  sale  of  Securities 
“  Bequests  and  Gifts 
Borrowed  from  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 
Weber  Fund  added  to  Principal  . 


$  201.63 

1,139.66  $1,341.29 


$14,794.88 

131.24  14,663.64 


4,912.78 

95.37 

72.50  19,744.29 


381.92 

879.97 

162.04 

78.35 


17,307.50 

10,500.00 

7,500.00 

72.50 


1 ,502.28 

7,041.60 

150.00 


Weber  Fund  for  portion  of  premium  on  bonds  5.00  35,385.00 


$65,164.46 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS  JANUARY,  1912 


BOOK  VALUE 

5,000  West  End  St.  R’way  Co.  4  1-2%  Bonds  $  4,700.00 

5,000  U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 
5,000  Omaha  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,950  00 
10,000  Southern  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  9,850-00 

1  1,000  Western  Electric  Co.  1st  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds  10,945.00 
5,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  Consol.  5%  Bonds  4,950.00 

5,000  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  4%  Bonds  3,819.75 

3,000  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  6%  Bonds  3,000.00 

5,000  Missouri  &  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,950.00 

5,000  Georgia  Elec.  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,800.00 

5,000  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  3%  Bonds  5,050.42 
7,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding  4%  Bonds  6,860.00 
10,000  No.  Pac.-Gt.  N.,  C.  B.  &Q.  Collat.  4%  Bonds  6,478.24 
7,000  Portland  General  Elec.  Co.  5%  Bonds  7,000.00 

7,000  American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  5%  Bonds  6,956.25 


5,000  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
1  1,000  United  Electric  Securites  Co.  5%  Bonds 


4,775.00 

1  1,000.00  $1 10,084.66 


50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank 

6,764.37 

18 

Second 

2,777  00 

30  “ 

State 

3,185.75 

10 

Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 

1,140.00 

30 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

3,784.25 

100 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

10,927.47 

50  “ 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

5,000.00 

30  “ 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,790.75 

25 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,893.10 

18 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  Com’n 

1,626.19 

50  “ 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

8,935.94 

50 

Mass.  Electric  Co’s.  P’f’d 

3,881.25 

170 

Pullman  Co. 

10,493.84 

10 

Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust 

900.00 

100 

Real  Estate  Associates 

9,988.50 

3 

Dwelling  House  Associates 

3,030.00 

2 

Appleton  Co. 

150.00 

Deposit  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

530.03 

4  4 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 

189.73 

Mass. 

Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  Policy 

17,500.00 

Cash- 

-Treasurer 

3,021.26 

Superintendent 

923.77 

78,268.41 


18,219.76 


3,945.03 


Simonds  5%  Mortgage 
Estate  at  Thompson’s  Island 
“  “15  Blackstone  St. 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 


43,075.00 

15,000.00 


210,517.86 

5,000.00 

58,075.00 
4,500  00 


See  Auditor’s  Balance  Sheet 
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AUDITOR’S  REPORT 


To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School, 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sirs: 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Farm  and 
Trades  School  for  the  period  of  approximately  one  year,  from  January  18, 
1911,  to  January  15,  1912. 

We  have  verified  the  possession  of  the  Bonds,  Stocks,  Cash  on 
Hand  and  Special  Deposits  at  January  15,1912,  aggregating  $210,517.86 
(with  the  exception  of  $25.58  petty  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent),  and  have  seen  vouchers  or  other  evidence  of  payment  for  all 
disbursements  during  the  period  under  review,  with  one  or  two  minor 
exceptions. 

We  certify  that  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  correctly  repre¬ 
sents  the  condition  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  as  at  January  15,  1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL 


BALANCE  SHEET 

JANUARY  15,  1912. 


ASSETS 

Cash — Old  Colony  Trust  Company  .  $  3,021.26 

Cash — Superintendent  ....  923.77 

Bonds — Schedule  1  (Par  Value  $  1 1 6,000.00)  1 1 0,084.66 
Stocks — Schedule  2  (Par  Value  77,300.00)  78,268.41 


Special  Deposits — Schedule  3 

18,219.76 

$210,517.86 

Real  Estate  — Schedule  3 

$58,075.00 

Mortgage  — Schedule  3 

5,000.00 

Steamer  Pilgrim.  .... 

4,500.00 

67,575.00 

Total  Assets  ..... 

$278,092.86 

DEFICIT 

Deficit,  January  18,  1911 

$45,932.81 

Add:  Loss  for  year  ending  January  15, 

1912  (Exh.  B) 

9,310.73 

55,243.54 

$333,336.40 

LIABILITIES 

Notes  Payable  ..... 

$  8,500.00 

Funds — Schedule  4 

324,153.59 

Income  Unexpended : 

Library  Fund  .... 

$465.56 

Saltonstall  Fund  .... 

170.03 

Ellen  S.  Bacon  Fund 

47.22 

682.81 

$333,336.40 
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LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  MAIN  BUILDING  FROM  OBSERVATORY  HILL 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  PRESS 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

1913 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

Elected  January,  1913 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  P.  CURTIS 


TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

135  Devonshire  St. 

SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  place 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
Gorham  Brooks 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Thomas  J.  Evans 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 


N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mason 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 


Ralph  B.  Williams 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 


FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Parkman, 
Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon, 

Henry  Sturgis  Grew 

TREASURERS 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E. 
Williams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch 

SECRETARIES 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
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Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw,  Charles 
Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B.  Storer, 
William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin  Brimmer, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot, 
Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L.  Richardson,  Charles 
L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow, 
John  Homans,  Stephan  G.  DeBlois,  William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard 
Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E. 
Francis  Parker,  Robert  H.  Gardner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell, 
Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William 
P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd,  M.D., 
Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  Sturgis 
Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Walter  Hunnewell. 
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IN  BRIEF 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  for  boys  of 
limited  means,  supported  by  endowments,  tuition  fees  and  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  one  mile  from 
City  Point. 

P.  O.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester. 

Express  Address: — Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Farragut  Roads. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Boys  are  received  into  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farms,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort,  can 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School ,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts ,  the  sum  of _ 

dollars ,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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INFORMATION  AND  REPORT 


.........  When  established  in  1814,  this  School  was  located  at  the 

LUlAllUN 

corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  Boston,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  formerly  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir 
William  Phipps.  In  1832  Thompson’s  Island  was  purchased  and  soon 
after  became  the  home  of  the  School.  Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  foot  of  State  Street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South 
Boston,  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  and  about  one  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  main  ship-channel. 

The  buildings  are  planned  for  a  school  of  100  pupils.  The 
“f  rnain  building  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories 
SUPPLY  high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  building  stands  Gardner 
TELEPHONE  Hall,  37  feet  by  62  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  light 
basement.  To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  power-house, 
40  feet  by  62  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  front  or  northwest  side,  and 
three  stories  high  on  the  back  or  southeast  side.  Besides  the  boiler- 
and  engine-rooms  in  this  building,  there  is  a  blacksmith-shop,  machine- 
shop,  carpenter-shop,  sloyd-room,  and  band-room.  A  convenient  cement 
coal-pocket  joins  the  boiler-room  on  the  northwest. 


To  the  west  of  the  main  building,  about  half-way  down  the  slope,  is 
the  stock-barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage-barn,  corn-crib,  and  poultry- 
house.  Beyond  the  storage-barn,  by  the  Beach  Road,  is  the  cement 
compost-shed.  Beyond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the 
weather  observatory;  farther  to  the  south,  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground, 
beyond  the  orchard,  is  the  farm-house  overlooking  the  garden.  These, 
with  the  vegetable-cellar,  the  boat-house  near  the  wharf,  and  the  boys’ 
play-cottages,  include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works. 


Long  distance  and  local  telephone  service  is  furnished  through  a 
submarine  cable. 
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The  wharf  is  built  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  towards 
WHARF  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

the  channel  400  feet.  Near  it  is  a  breakwater  which  shelters 

the  School’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth. 

The  steamer  Pilgrim  and  the  row-boats,  sail-boats,  and  freight 
EQWPmTnt  kar£e  owned  by  the  School  furnish  the  necessary  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mainland,  and  except  for  the  Friends’  Day 
boat  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  there  is  no  other  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mainland.  This  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work  of 
the  School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  to 
be  performed  as  quietly  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if  the 
School  were  located  in  the  heart  of  New  England. 


FARM 

ORCHARD 

PLAY- 

GROUNDS 


Thompson’s  Island  contains  157  acres.  By  far  the  largest 
amount  is  allotted  to  the  farm,  comprising  both  arable  and 
grazing  land,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  There  is  a  large 


orchard  and  a  number  of  large  groves.  There  are  playing- 
fields  for  foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  etc. 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  receives  boys  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  except  by  special 
vote,  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical  condition,  and  not  lower 
than  the  (6)  sixth  grade  in  grammar  school.  Application  blanks  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Superintendent,  and  should  be  returned  to  him 
carefully  filled  out,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  boy’s  teacher,  as  to 
his  scholarship  and  character,  also  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
family  physician,  a  clergyman,  or  from  three  or  four  people  of  known 
standing  in  the  community. 


ADMISSION  Meetings  of  the  Admission  Committee  occur  four  times  a 
year,  in  January,  March,  July  and  September,  each  meeting 
preceding  the  beginning  of  a  term  of  school.  Those  who  have  applied 
to  the  School  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  and  have  given  the  information 
required  from  an  applicant  will  be  notified  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Admission  Committee.  The  boy  should 
come  to  the  meeting  with  his  parent,  or  other  relative,  or  with  his 
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guardian,  where  his  qualifications  for  admission  in  respect  to  character, 
physical  condition  and  scholarship  are  carefully  considered.  The  boy 
should  bring  to  this  meeting,  for  convenience  in  his  examination  for 
scholarship,  a  report  card  from  the  school  which  he  is  then  attending. 
If  the  boy  is  accepted  by  the  Committee,  he  may  go  to  the  School  that 
day. 


On  admitting  a  boy,  the  Admission  Committee  may  require  from 
the  parent  or  guardian,  if  any,  a  surrender  of  the  boy,  or  else  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  leave  him  to  the  control  of  the  Managers  during  his  stay  at  the 
School,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  urged  to 
make  some  reasonable  payment  towards  the  boy’s  expenses. 


ON  TRIAL  White  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory 
will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial  a  boy  proves  to  be  unfitted  for  the  School, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 


The  boy  can  take  with  him  to  the  School  such  clothing  as  he 
-0TH.N0  may  jiaye  or  Qthgj.  smau  things  he  may  wish  to  keep  with 
him,  but  after  admission  the  School  furnishes  everything 
needed:  books,  clothing,  etc. 


PURPOSE 


As  boys  may  enter  this  School  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and 
remain  until  ready  for  high  school,  a  school  course  extend¬ 
ing  over  these  years  must  vary  considerably  in  the  earlier  and  later 
stages.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  all  receive  a  similar  edu¬ 
cation;  above  this  age  there  sometimes  may  be  seen  the  direction  in 
which  a  boy’s  abilities  tend,  and  it  is  possible  to  specialize  somewhat. 
Some  boys  follow  courses  in  steam  or  electrical  engineering; 
others  possess  abilities  which  lead  to  their  becoming  successful  farm¬ 
ers,  mechanics,  business  or  professional  men. 


Mental  overwork  is  avoided,  because  the  majority  are  at  the 

SCHOOL 

age  when  physical  growth  is  making  great  demand  upon  the 
TERMS  stock  of  energy.  Therefore  pupils  attend  school  one-half 
day  and  are  employed  at  industrial  work  the  other  half. 
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The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  in  July  and  is  divided 
into  four  terms. 

Spring  term  begins  April  1,  1913,  ends  June  13,  1913. 

Summer  term  begins  July  14,  1913,  ends  September  26,  1913. 

Fall  term  begins  October  6,  1913,  ends  December  24,  1913. 

Winter  term  begins  January  5,  1914,  ends  March  20,  1914. 

Spring  term  begins  March  30,  1914,  ends  June  12,  1914. 

VACATIONS  ^ere  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer, 
fall  and  winter  terms,  and  four  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June. 

During  the  summer  vacation  boys  whose  scholarship  and  conduct 
will  warrant  are  given  a  limited  number  of  days’  leave  of  absence,  in 
small  numbers,  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  at  their  request. 

HOLIDAYS  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  made 
to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of 
an  appropriate  and  instructive  nature. 

PRIZES  Encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are  the 
prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the  School. 
They  are  as  follows: 

SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw;  $25  given  each  six  months  in  ten  prizes  from  $1  to  $5  for  good 
conduct. 

TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  consisting  of  five  books, 
given  to  five  pupils  by  President  Alfred  Bowditch  as  consolation  prizes 
for  boys  not  eligible  for  receiving  the  Shaw  Prizes. 

GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $25  divided  in  eight  prizes  ranging 
from  $1  to  $5,  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby  for  the  best  general  re¬ 
sults  in  the  care  of  flower-gardens. 

ADAMS  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  DONATION,  $50  given  by 
Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  to  assist  in  the  work  of  Cottage  Row. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZES,  $25  divided  into  three 
prizes  of  $5,  $8,  and  $12,  given  by  Frank  E.  Allard,  M.  D.,  to  the  boys 
who  stand  highest  in  recitations  and  examinations  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 
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Our  farm,  and  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
*  ^e  practical  application  of  agriculture,  and  we  make  this 
subject  a  fundamental  one  in  our  course  of  study,  correlating 
with  it  the  subjects  of  the  grammar  grades.  Therefore  the  farm  takes 
a  most  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  School.  The  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  aims  to  give  every  boy  a  definite  technical  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject;  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  country  life, 
and  to  impress  the  truth  that  agriculture,  besides  being  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  occupations,  is  more  remunerative  than  many  others  for 
those  who  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  well-trained. 

The  technical  division  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
lectures  and  experiments  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  farm. 

A  great  deal  of  practical  experience  is  derived  by  the  pupils  in  the 
field  lessons  given  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  of  seed,  cul¬ 
tivation,  harvesting,  rotation  of  crops,  cultivation  of  fruits  and  care  of 
orchard,  and  the  setting  out  and  caring  for  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Pupils  also  have  practical  demonstrations  in  mixing  chemicals  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  testing  and  selecting  seeds.  The  use  of  farm  machinery 
and  tools,  care  and  management  of  animals,  and  other  farm  work  are 
practically  taught. 

Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
--  the  practical  study  of  meteorology,  and  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  three  upper  grades.  A  building  especially  constructed 
for  an  observatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff  of 
boys  consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief,  and  an  observer  for 
each  of  the  instruments,  make  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  rules.  From  observations  made  by  the  pupils,  and 
with  the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  by  the 
trained  instructor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  boy  chief  observer.  Gov¬ 
ernment  weather  flags  are  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  observatory. 
We  are  rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  station  and  monthly 
charts  are  kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather  Bureau. 

Sloyd  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it  is  the 

ME^CHANICS  f°unc*a^on  anc*  natural  stepping  stone  to  all  trades  school 
courses  and  vocational  training. 
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In  addition  we  teach  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work,  wood¬ 
turning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing,  paint¬ 
ing,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  household 
duties.  The  practical  application  of  all  these  is  a  most  important  phase 
in  our  instruction. 


In  the  lower  classes  the  course  includes  the  usual  grammar 

COURSE  OF 

STUDY  sch°°l  Judies  :  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  com¬ 
position,  reading,  drawing  and  music.  In  the  upper  classes 
United  States  history,  general  history  and  physiology  are  gradually 
added  to  the  course.  The  teaching  of  history  begins  with  stories 
and  lives  of  great  men  and  proceeds  through  the  study  of  United  States 
History  and  General  History.  The  aim  in  geography  is  to  give  some 
real  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  begin¬ 
ning  with  our  own,  using  globes,  maps,  and  pictures.  In  arithmetic 
much  time  is  given  to  oral  work  and  practical  problems,  including  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  agricultural  nature.  All  classes  are  taught  to  do  brush  and 
pencil  drawing  from  nature,  drawing  from  memory  and  imagination,  per¬ 
spective  light  and  shade  and  water  color.  In  each  class  literature  has  an 
important  place.  Stories,  famous  legends  and  other  writings  in  prose 
or  verse  from  classic  authors  are  studied  and  portions  memorized.  All 
are  taught  class  singing,  the  elements  of  music  and  staff  notation. 


C)  d a m n  Besides  the  course  in  vocal  music,  a  band  consisting  of  30  of 

dU  To  dAIMU 

our  pupils  furnish  special  music  on  Friends’  Days,  Gradua¬ 
tion  Day  and  other  occasions.  A  special  instructor  is  provided  and  each 
member  of  the  band  practices  an  amount  which  enables  him  to  pursue 
his  music  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Friends’  Day  visits  by  relatives  and  friends  are  made  on 

FRIENDS’ 

DAYS  re8u^ar  appointed  days  once  a  month  from  May  to  October 
by  one  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company’s  boats, 
notice  of  which  days  are  sent  from  the  School  to  the  interested  persons. 
The  boat  fare  is  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  a  basket-picnic  day, 
and,  after  a  brief  programme  on  one  of  the  lawns  to  which  the  friends 
have  been  escorted  by  the  band  and  the  boys,  the  freedom  of  the  ample 
grounds  is  given  to  all,  and  boys  group  about  the  lawns,  or  in  numerous 
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groves,  or  in  the  cottages  with  their  friends,  and  enjoy  the  goodies 
brought  them. 


The  School  paper,  published  monthly,  is  of  great  value 
BEACON  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
School,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  in¬ 
terests  and  activities.  We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing 
during  the  year  for  patrons  in  town. 

DIPLOMAS  ^  ^e  c^ose  school  year  in  June  all  pupils  who  have 

completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas  corresponding  to 
those  given  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  admitting  to  the  High  School. 


Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of-door  games 
AND  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are  occasional  excursions 
MEETINGS  anc*  frecluent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings, 
rehearsals  of  the  brass  band  and  choir  and  meetings  of  the 

boys’  clubs. 


Our  lines  of  work  are  shaped  with  a  definite  view  to  the  in- 
fluence  on  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils.  There  is 

TRAINING 

no  subject,  rightly  taught,  which  may  not  lead  them  to 
wonder  at  the  order,  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  universe.  We  aim  to 
make  all  tasks  worth  while  and  within  the  power  of  the  boys,  thus  en¬ 
gendering  their  self-respect  and  guiding  them  to  the  laws  of  self¬ 
activity  and  self-government. 


A  theological  student  assists  in  the  religious  services  at  the  School 
each  Sunday.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 


The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
Hall,  and  the  ten  small  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 
departments,  modelled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical 
lessons  in  government,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  trains  the  boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  citi¬ 
zenship. 
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These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
B=  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy, 
COMPANY  an<^  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures 
to  his  means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 


ALUMNI 


The  Alumni  Association  is  the  graduate  organization  co¬ 
operating  with  the  School  in  its  needs  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  graduates.  The  Alumni  Dinner  in  town  and  Field  Day  at  the  Island 
are  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  occasions. 


THE  YEAR 
1912 


There  were  in  the  School  January  1,  1912,  ninety-six  (96) 
pupils;  thirty-three  (33)  were  admitted;  thirty-three  (33) 
went  out  from  the  School;  smallest  number  during  the  year, 
eighty-five  (85);  largest  number,  one  hundred  two  (102);  total  number 
for  the  year,  one  hundred  twenty-nine  (129).  There  were  eighteen 
(18)  pupils  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  in  June  and  received 
diplomas. 


The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally  good,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  wholesome  food  they  enjoy,  and  the  healthful  conditions  under  which 
they  live. 

Our  most  recent  large  improvement  has  been  the  equipment  of  a 
steam  laundry.  The  ample  machinery  includes  washing-machines, 
extractor,  tumbler,  flat-worker,  body-ironer,  and  collar-press.  Besides 
there  are  electrical  irons,  set  tubs,  and  a  hot-water  heater.  This  is  an 
addition  which  has  long  been  needed,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  new 
convenience  we  can  now  do  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  more  satis¬ 
factorily. 


In  the  kitchen  a  steam  cooker,  a  soup  kettle,  and  a  steel  sink  have 
been  added.  Two  steam  cooking-urns  have  been  placed  in  the  boys’ 
dining-room. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  repairs,  additions,  and  improvements,  such  as  the  wiring  of 
the  printing-office  for  electricity,  the  laying  of  a  lead  cable  to  the  barn 
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and  the  wiring  of  the  barn  for  lights  and  power,  and  the  laying  of  a  con¬ 
crete  walk  between  the  main  building  and  Gardner  Hall. 

Many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  plumbing 
system,  and  a  200-gallon  hot-water  heater  supplied  with  steam  from 
the  central  plant  has  been  installed  for  use  in  the  main  building. 

The  printing-office  has  a  new  paper-cutter  and  a  new  type  cabinet. 

A  three-cylinder  motor-driven  pump  has  been  put  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  main  building  for  emergency  purposes. 

Our  library  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred  volumes. 

A  friend  of  the  School  has  given  a  moving-picture  machine  which 
should  prove  instructive  as  well  as  amusing. 

Another  friend  of  the  School  has  recently  established  a  fund,  at 
the  present  time  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from 
which  the  Managers  may  “loan  to  such  graduates  of  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School  as  they  may  deem  worthy  to  receive  such  aid,”  the 
“purpose  being  to  help  such  graduates  secure  further  education  or  to 
become  established  in  some  definite  trade  or  pursuit  in  life.” 

Our  most  recent  innovation,  one  which  is  modern  and  would  seem 
to  portend  beneficial  results,  is  the  formation  of  a  School  Council, 
composed  of  the  Judge,  the  Mayor  and  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Cottage 
Row,  and  three  boys  selected  at  large  by  the  pupils,  to  confer  with  the 
Superintendent  in  matters  relating  to  discipline  and  expediency. 

Including  the  Managers,  graduates,  and  relatives  of  the  pupils,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  people  visited  the  Island. 

We  need  a  new  boat-house  and  coal-shed,  power-saws  for 

NEEDS 

the  carpenter-shop,  an  electric  motor  for  the  barn,  and  new 
meteorological  instruments  for  the  observatory.  These  would  facilitate 
our  work  and  make  the  School  more  efficient  and  practical.  Money 
is  needed  to  complete  a  new  basement  which  we  have  excavated 
adjacent  to  our  locker-room.  Futhermore  there  is  the  constant 
necessity  for  general  repairs  and  improvements. 
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The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  on  the  threshold  of  its  one  hun¬ 
dredth  year.  The  continuance  of  such  a  school  for  so  many  years 
must  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  citizen.  Emerson  has  said,  “Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  preserved  which  is  not  good”;  therefore  we  point  to  this  long 
existence  with  proper  pride,  and  think  of  the  alumni  who  are  ably  filling 
their  places  in  the  world.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  lessening  in  the 
field  of  usefulness  of  this  School,  and  the  standard  of  boys  graduating 
seems  to  be  growing  constantly  higher. 

Our  fixed  expenses  now  exceed  our  income  from  invested 
funds  by  more  than  $20,000.  The  Managers  commend  the  work  of 
this  venerable  School  to  philanthropists  and  others  charitably  inclined. 
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LAUNDRY 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Friends’  Day  Scenes 

On  such  occasions  the  School  band,  followed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  boys,  escorts  the  visitors  from  the  wharf,  as  is  shown  by  the  upper 
left-hand  picture.  The  visitors  have  just  arrived  on  a  steamer  of  the 
Nantasket  Beach  Line. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable,  a  brief  reception  is  held  on  the 
lawn.  The  band  plays  two  or  three  selections,  occasionally  one  of 
the  Managers  has  a  few  words  to  say,  and  the  Superintendent  welcomes 
the  visitors  and  makes  announcements. 

This  day  is  an  occasion  for  basket-picnics.  The  relatives  and 
friends  bring  the  boys  sandwiches,  cake,  fruit  and  candy,  which  they 
enjoy  together  in  little  groups  about  the  lawn. 

The  boys  accompany  their  friends  to  the  steamer,  and  when  they 
are  under  way,  give  them  three  cheers,  which  are  acknowledged  by  the 
whistle  of  the  big  boat. 

Looking  Towards  the  Main  Building  From  Observatory  Hill 

This  view  shows  first  the  compost-shed,  and  the  cows,  just  to  the 
left,  going  to  pasture.  Beyond  is  the  storage-barn  above  which  may 
be  seen  the  roof  of  the  stock-barn.  At  the  extreme  left  is  the  boat¬ 
house  and  part  of  the  wharf.  The  main  building  is  set  among  the  trees 
on  the  hill.  Below  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard  one  can  see  the 
poultry-house. 

Cottage  Row 

This  is  a  view  of  the  miniature  city  referred  to  on  page  13.  The 
structure  back  of  the  flag-pole  is  City  Hall,  which  contains  the  city 
records  and  a  small  library.  The  building  at  the  further  end  of  the 
street  is  Audubon  Hall,  where  the  pet  animals  are  housed. 

The  Steam  Laundry 

The  upper  view  shows  at  the  right  the  tumbler,  or  mechanical 
drier.  Just  to  the  left  of  this  in  the  background  is  the  extractor,  or 
centrifugal  wringer,  and  farther  to  the  left  one  of  the  washing-machines. 

In  the  lower  view  the  boy  on  the  right  is  feeding  a  sheet  into  the 
flat-worker,  the  next  boy  is  working  at  the  body-ironer,  and  the  one  in 
the  center  foreground  is  using  the  collar-press.  The  collar-shaper, 
irons  and  other  electrical  conveniences  are  in  the  background. 
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The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others 
that  cannot  be  named,  for  donations  during  the  year  1912: 


Abbot,  Mrs.  Jere 
Adams,  Arthur 
Alumni  Association 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Amory,  C.  W. 

A  New  York  Friend 
Angier,  A.  E. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S. 
Barbour,  E.  D. 

Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Blake,  W.  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Brewer,  E.  M. 

Brooks,  Gorham 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 


Case,  Miss  L.  W. 

Cheever,  Mrs.  David 
Cheever,  Dr.  D.  W. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Daland,  Tucker 
Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
Dalton,  H.  R. 

DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Evans,  T.  J. 

Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

French,  Miss  C.  L.  W. 

G.,  H.  F. 

Gallagher,  Charles  T. 

Gaston,  Miss  S.  H. 
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Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newpaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Gray,  Roland 
Green,  Charles  M. 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Haskins,  Mrs.  Maude  D. 

Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 

Hefler,  Alden  B. 

Henshaw,  J.  P.  B. 

Higgs,  Joseph 
Homans,  Robert 
Howland,  Mrs.  Annett  F. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  E. 

Hunnewell,  H.  S. 

Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 

Keppler,  Theodore  Ludwig 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 

Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H. 


Malm,  Alfred  C. 

Manson,  Mrs.  Alice  D. 

Mason,  Charles  E. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morrill,  Miss  F.  E. 

Nahant 

Nash,  E.  W.  Co. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Reed,  W.  G. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Saltonstall,  John,  L. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sears,  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 

Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 

Skinner,  Francis 
South  Boston  Yacht  Club 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
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Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sturtevant  &  Haley 
Swift,  Henry  W. 

Thacher,  T.  C. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Thompson,  Henry  S. 


Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando  . 

Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Vermont  Association  of  Boston 
Walker,  Grant 
Weston,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 

Whitney,  Edward  F. 

Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 

Williams,  Ralph  B. 
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COTTAGE  ROW 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1912 

Paid  Bills  as  Follows: 

Salaries  ...... 

$13,437.68 

Food  ....... 

6,661.54 

Clothing  ...... 

1,283.07 

Medical . 

196.19 

Educational  and  Industrial 

1,763.89 

Household  Stores  .... 

1,329.26 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power 

3,001.07 

Postage  and  Stationery 

551.20 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Express 

654.68 

Farm  ...... 

2,979.72 

Boats  and  Wharf  .... 

1,426.53 

General  Repairs  and  Stock  . 

6,196.38 

Library  ...... 

227.37 

Water  and  Ice  .... 

339.57 

Interest  and  Insurance 

349.48 

Expense,  No.  15  Blackstone  Street 

256.58 

Sundries  ...... 

830.73  $41,484.94 

Weber  Fund 

Portion  of  Premium  on  Bond  Charged  An¬ 
nually  ...... 

5.00 

One  half  Balance  Income  added  to  Fund 

72.50 

“  “  “  “  credited  Income  72.50 

150.00 

Payments  of  Capital 

Demand  loan  at  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 

8,500.00 

For  Securities  purchased  . 

43,965.00 

Demand  loan  at  New  England  Trust  Co.  . 

4,000.00 

8  shares  Mass.  Elec.  Companies  Prfd. 
paid  as  dividend  and  credited  Income  . 

600.00 

57,065.00 

Balance,  January  15th,  1913,  Treasurer  . 

1,834.19 

“  “  “  “  Superintendent  . 

1,345.31 

3,179.50 

$101,879.44 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1912 


Balance  from  Former  Account 


Treasurer  .  .  . 

$3,021.26 

Superintendent . 

923.77 

$3,945.03 

Income 

From  Invested  Funds  .  $15,957.76 

Less  accrued  interest  on 

bonds  bought  .  .  476.94 

15,480.82 

Dividend  on  Mass.  Elec.  Companies  Prfd. 
paid  in  new  stock  .... 

600.00 

Board  and  Tuition  of  Boys 

6,014.93 

Weber  Fund  Income  . 

72.50 

22,168.25 

Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 

From  Invested  Funds  .... 

379.38 

“  Printing  ..... 

899.37 

“  Sales  “Beacon”  .... 

99.41 

“  “  Woodwork,  etc. 

214.25 

1,592.41 

Income  Weber  Fund  ..... 

150.00 

Income  Ellen  S.  Bacon  Fund 

500.00 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 

5428.00 

Receipts  of  Capital 

From  Miss  Bacon  for  Ellen  S.  Bacon  Fund 

5,000.00 

“  Executors  Estate  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Barnard  on  account  .... 

20,000.00 

From  Executors  Estate  Miss  Alice  Linscott 

25,000.00 

“  “  “  Warren  F.  Hall  . 

2,000.00 

From  Sale  Sucurities  .... 

16,018.25 

Portion  Income  Weber  Fund  added  to 
Principal  ...... 

72.50 

Portion  Income  Weber  Fund  to  charge 
off  premium  .  .... 

5.00 

68,095.75 
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$101,879.44 


SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS,  JANUARY,  1913 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
1 1 ,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
10,000 
7,000 
7,000 
5,000 
1 1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


BOOK  VALUE 

West  End  St.  R’way  Co.  4  1-2 %  Bonds  $  4,700.00 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,850.00 
Southern  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  9,850.00 

Western  Electric  Co.  1st  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds  10,945.00 

4,950.00 
3,819.75 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
9,937.50 
4,800.00 
5,045.42 
6,860.00 


Seattle  Electric  Co.  Consol.  5%  Bonds 
Rio  Grand  Western  R.  R.  4%  Bonds 
Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  6%  Bonds 
Missouri  &  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
Cumberland  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
Georgia  Elec.  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  3%  Bonds 
Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding  4 %  Bonds 
No.  Pac.-Gt.  N.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Collat.  4%  Bonds  6,478.24 
Portland  General  Elec.  Co.  5%  Bonds  7,000.00 

American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  5%  Bonds  6,956.25 
Pacific  Tel.  &Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,775.00 

United  Electric  Securities  Co.  5%  Bonds  1 1,000.00 
Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 
Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Co.  4%  Bonds  4,550.00 
American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4%  Bonds  4,550.00 

Massachusetts  Gas  Companies  4  1-2%  Bonds  4,91 1.25 


New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  5%  Bonds 
Indiana  Steel  Co.  5%  Bonds 
The  National  Tube  Co.  5%  Bonds 


4,903.75 

5,000.00 

5,000.00  $147,882.16 


50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank 

6,764.37 

18  ‘ 

4  Second  4  4  4  4 

2,777.00 

30 

State  National  Bank  (in  liq.) 

1.00 

10 

4  Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 

1,140.00 

30 

4  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

3,784.25 

100 

4  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

10,927.47 

50 

4  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

5,000.00 

30 

4  Fitchburg  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,790.75 

25 

4  Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,893.10 

18 

4  Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.R.  Com’n 

1,626.19 

50 

‘  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

8,935.94 

58 

*  Mass.  Electric  Companies  P’f’d 

4,413.00 

170 

‘  Pullman  Co. 

10,493.84 

10 

‘  Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust 

900.00 

100 

*  Real  Estate  Associates 

9,988.50 

3 

•  Dwelling  House  Associates 

3,030.00 

2 

*  Appleton  Co. 

150.00 

75,615.41 


Deposit  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

“  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 
Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  Policy 

Cash — Treasurer 

Superintendent 

Simonds  5%  Mortgage 
Estate  at  Thompson’s  Island 
“  “15  Blackstone  St. 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 


559.70 

196.89 

17,500.00  18,256.59 

1,834.19 

1,345.31  3,179.50 

244,933.66 

5,000.00 

43,075.00 

15,000.00  58,075.00 

4,500.00 
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AUDITOR’S  REPORT 


40  State  Street,  Boston, 

March  4th,  1913. 

George  L.  DeBlois,  Esq.,  Committee. 

Dear  Sir: 

Having  completed  my  examination  of  the  books  and  accounting 
affairs  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  for  the  year  ending  January  fifteenth,  1913,  I  herewith  hand 
you  my  report  of  the  same. 


REPORT. 

The  examination  included  the  verification  of  all  additions,  post¬ 
ings,  etc.,  relative  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  moneys,  and  the 
tracing  of  all  results  into  the  final  balance  sheet,  which  is  a  true 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  School  from  the  books.  The  vouchers 
and  cheques  representing  disbursements  were  inspected  and  found  to 
substantiate  the  records,  and  the  cash  on  hand  in  banks  at  the  close  of 
business  on  January  fifteenth,  1913,  was  what  it  should  have  been. 
Entries  representing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  were  vouched 
for  by  brokers’  papers,  and  the  income  from  all  the  investments  was 
seen  to  have  been  received  and  properly  accounted  for.  I  also  made 
an  examination  of  the  securities  of  the  School  in  the  possession  of  the 
Treasurer  and  found  them  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
records. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ANDREW  STEWART, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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WEST  SHORE  FROM  REAR  AVENUE 


Zbe  jfarm  anb  XTrabes  School 

THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 

A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  OF  LIMITED 
MEANS,  SUPPORTED  BY  ENDOWMENTS, 
TUITION  FEES  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

THE  Managers  of  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES 
SCHOOL  wish  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  their 
friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  the  School 
has  just  completed  one  hundred  years  of  honorable  service. 
They  can  see  no  lessening  in  the  field  of  its  usefulness  and 
feel  that  the  standard  of  boys  graduating  is  growing  steadily 
higher,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  School  is  constantly 
broadening. 

Its  location  on  Thompson’s  Island  gives  the  School 
many  decided  advantages  and  attractions,  but  an  added 
expense.  The  increase  in  income  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
increase  in  salaries  and  in  the  cost  of  living,  consequently 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  annual  deficit,  which  the  Man¬ 
agers  have  felt  the  public  eventually  would  help  them  to 
eliminate.  The  expenses  are  ordinarily  about  $35,000  and 
the  income  between  $20,000  and  $25,000.  This  includes 
the  small  tuitions  paid  by  those  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
boys  who  are  financially  able.  The  Managers  feel  that  if 
parents  or  friends  are  asked  to  pay  a  small  tuition  when 
they  can,  it  helps  to  keep  up  their  interest  and  responsibility 


in  the  boy  and  his  welfare.  Consequently  the  School  faces 
a  considerable  deficit  each  year,  which  is  seldom  more 
than  three-quarters  made  up  by  annual  subscriptions. 

We  are  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  our  report  for  the 
year  1913,  which  will  show  you  what  we  have  accomplished 
and  some  of  our  needs.  We  hope  you  will  read  it. 

On  this  statement  we  appeal  to  our  friends  and  the 
public  and  trust  we  can  count  on  your  financial  support, 
if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber.  Donations  may  be  sent 
to  Arthur  Adams,  Treasurer,  135  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 


ARTHUR  ADAMS, 


ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 


President. 


Treasurer. 


CHARLES  P.  CURTIS,  TUCKER  DALAND, 


Vice-President. 


Secretary. 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
Gorham  Brooks 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby 


N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mason 
Roger  Pierce 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  B.  Williams 


George  L.  DeBlois 


Malcolm  Donald 
Thomas  J.  Evans 


Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Jr. 


Managers. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL, 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  PRESS 
THOMPSON’S  ISLAND 
BOSTON,  MASS, 

1914 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

Elected  January,  1914 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  P.  CURTIS 

TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

135  Devonshire  St. 


SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  Place 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
Gorham  Brooks 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Malcolm  Donald 
Thomas  J.  Evans 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Jr. 


N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
Henry  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mason 
Roger  Pierce 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  B.  Williams 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 


FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS 

Benjamin  Greene,  Jonathan  Amory,  Gardiner  Greene,  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Amory,  Gardiner  Greene,  Joseph  Austin,  Willard  Badger, 
Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis 
Parkman,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Jr.,  William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot, 

Arthur  Dexter,  Thomas  F.  Temple, 

Eben  Bacon,  Henry  Sturgis  Grew 

TREASURERS 

Charles  P.  Phelps,  William  Shimmin,  Charles  Walley,  Thomas  Motley, 
William  Brown,  Edward  Phillips,  William  H.  Eliot,  William 
Appelton,  Benjamin  D.  Greene,  William  J.  Loring, 

William  Gray,  William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild, 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Williams, 

Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch, 

Alfred  Bowditch 

SECRETARIES 

Charles  W.  Greene,  Benjamin  West,  Lewis  Tappan,  Robert  Lash, 
William  H.  Gardiner,  William  F.  Otis,  Jonathan  Chapman,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois 
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MANAGERS 


Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  Edward  Cruft,  Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  William 
Brown,  Jr.,  Isaac  Winslow,  Gideon  Snow,  Joseph  Austin,  Samuel 
H.  Walley,  Nathan  Webb,  Benjamin  West,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Andrew 
Ritchie,  Jr.,  Nathan  Appleton,  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Eben  Francis,  Israel 
Munson,  Edward  Phillips,  David  Sears,  Joseph  Coolidge,  Samuel 
Snelling,  Jonathan  Phillips,  William  Appleton,  Jonathan  Amory,  Joseph 
Bowdoin,  William  H.  Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Joseph  C.  Merrill, 
Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  Dr.  E.  H.  Robbins,  Benjamin  D.  Greene, 
Osias  Goodwin,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Robert  Lash,  Arthur  French,  Francis 
Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Simon  E.  Greene, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chapman, 
Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw,  Charles 
Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B.  Storer, 
William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin  Brimmer, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot, 
Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L.  Richardson,  Charles 
L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow, 
John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois,  William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard 
Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E. 
Francis  Parker,  Robert  H.  Gardner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell, 
Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William 
P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd,  M.  D., 
Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  Sturgis 
Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Walter  Hunnewell. 
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IN  BRIEF 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  for  boys  of 
limited  means,  supported  by  endowments,  tuition  fees  and  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  one  mile  from 
City  Point. 

P.  0.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester. 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Farragut  Roads. 

Applications  for  admission  maybe  made  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Boys  are  received  into  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farm,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort,  can 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston, 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of _ 

dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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INFORMATION  AND  REPORT 


1814,  January  27.  The  associates  of  the  “Boston  Asylum 
HISTORICAL  30yS’>  met  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  at 

4  o’clock  P.  M.  to  draft  rules  and  choose  a  committee  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

1814,  February  24.  Act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

1814,  March  21,  Monday.  Meeting  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bank  at  4  o’clock  P.  M.  for  the  choice  of  officers. 

1814-1820.  First  home  of  the  School  on  the  corner  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Lynde  Streets. 

1820.  Purchase  of  the  former  residence  of  the  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Sir  William  Phipps,  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets, 
to  which  the  School  moved. 

1832.  Purchase  of  Thompson’s  Island  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Farm  School. 

1833,  March  9.  An  act  of  incorporation  obtained  under  the 
name  “Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School.” 

1833,  April  8,  Easter  Monday.  Mr.  Wells,  with  three  boys,  his 
wards,  and  Mr.  Cook  made  their  first  visit  to  the  Island;  held  prayers 
in  the  farm  house,  and  planted  a  mulberry  tree  and  some  potatoes. 

1833,  June  6.  Establishment  of  the  Boston  Farm  School  on 
Thompson’s  Island. 

1834,  April  17.  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylum 
for  Indigent  Boys  to  consider  the  union  with  the  Boston  Farm  School. 

1835,  March  5.  Petition  to  Legislature  granted,  uniting  the  two 
schools — “The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys”  and  “The  Boston 
Farm  School.” 

1835,  March  25.  First  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

1835,  June  9.  Removal  of  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys 
to  Thompson’s  Island. 

1907,  June  10.  Name  changed  to  “The  Farm  and  Trades 
School.” 
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Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 
LOCATION  2ta{e  street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston, 
twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  and  about  one  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  main  ship-channel. 

The  buildings  are  planned  for  a  school  of  100  pupils.  The 
“  main  building  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories 
SUPPLY  high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  building  stands  Gardner 
TELEPHONE  Hall,  37  feet  by  62  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  light 
basement.  To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  power-house, 
40  feet  by  62  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  front  or  northwest  side,  and 
three  stories  high  on  the  back  or  southeast  side.  Besides  the  boiler- 
and  engine-rooms  in  this  building,  there  is  a  blacksmith-shop,  machine- 
shop,  carpenter-shop,  sloyd-room,  and  band-room.  A  convenient  cement 
coal-pocket  joins  the  boiler-room  on  the  northwest. 


To  the  west  of  the  main  building,  about  half-way  down  the  slope,  is 
the  stock-barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage-barn,  corn-crib,  and  poultry- 
house.  Beyond  the  storage-barn,  by  the  Beach  Road,  is  the  cement 
compost-shed.  Beyond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the 
weather  observatory;  farther  to  the  south,  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground, 
beyond  the  orchard,  is  the  farm-house  overlooking  the  garden.  These, 
with  the  vegetable-cellar,  the  boat-house  near  the  wharf,  and  the  boys’ 
play-cottages,  include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works. 

Long  distance  and  local  telephone  service  is  furnished  through  a 
submarine  cable. 


The  wharf  is  built  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  towards 
WHARF  ^  channei  400  feet.  Near  it  is  a  breakwater  which  shelters 
the  School’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth. 

The  steamer  Pilgrim  and  the  row-boats,  sail-boats,  and  freight 
EQUIPMENT  kar£e  owned  by  the  School  furnish  the  necessary  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mainland,  and  except  for  the  Friends’  Day 
boat  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  there  is  no  other  con- 
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LESSON  IN  TREE-PLANTING  SOME  OF  OUR  ACTIVITIES  LAYING  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CABLE 

PAINTING,  AND  LAYING  CEMENT  WALK  REPAIRING  LANDING  STAGE 


nection  with  the  mainland.  This  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work  of 
the  School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  to 
be  performed  as  quietly,  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if  the 
School  were  located  in  the  heart  of  New  England. 


Thompson’s  Island  contains  157  acres.  By  far  the  largest 
amount  is  allotted  to  the  farm,  comprising  both  arable  and 
grazing  land,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  There  is  a  large 
orchard  and  a  number  of  large  groves.  There  are  playing- 
fields  for  foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  etc. 


FARM 

ORCHARD 

PLAY- 

GROUNDS 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  supported 

PURPOSE 

by  endowments,  tuition  fees  and  subscriptions.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  educate  boys  of  limited  means  and  give  them  a  start  in  life, 
receiving  such  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
except  by  special  vote,  who  are  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical 
condition,  and  not  lower  than  the  (6)  sixth  grade  in  grammar  school. 
As  a  boy  may  enter  this  School  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  remain 
until  ready  for  high  school,  or  the  academy,  the  time  that  he  will 
remain  in  the  School  will  depend  very  much  upon  his  scholarship  at 
entrance  and  his  ambition  to  advance.  The  regular  course  extends 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  all 
receive  similar  instruction;  above  this  age  there  sometimes  may  be 
seen  the  direction  in  which  a  boy’s  qualifications  tend,  and  it  is  possible 
to  specialize  somewhat.  Some  boys  follow  courses  in  steam  or 
electrical  engineering;  others  possess  abilities  which  lead  to  their 
becoming  successful  farmers,  mechanics,  business  or  professional  men. 


Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  carefully  filled  out, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  boy’s  teacher,  as  to  his  scholarship  and 
character,  also  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  family  physician,  a 
clergyman,  or  from  three  or  four  people  of  known  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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ADMISSION 


Meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Graduation 
occur  four  times  a  year,  each  meeting  preceding  the  be¬ 


ginning  of  a  term  of  school.  Those  who  have  applied  for  the  admission 
of  a  boy  and  have  given  the  information  required  concerning  an  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  notified  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  The  boy  should  come  to  the  meeting  with  his  parent,  or 
other  relative,  or  with  his  guardian,  where  his  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
mission  in  respect  to  character,  physical  condition  and  scholarship  are 
carefully  considered.  The  boy  should  bring  to  this  meeting,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  his  examination  for  scholarship,  a  report  card  from  the 
school  which  he  last  attended.  If  the  boy  is  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  may  go  to  the  School  that  day. 

On  admitting  a  boy,  the  Committee  may  ask  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  agree  to  leave  the  boy  to  the  entire  control  of  the  Managers 
during  his  stay  at  the  School,  or  until  he  graduates,  and  they  will  be 
asked  to  pay  a  small  tuition. 


While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 


ON  TRIAL 


each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory 
will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial  a  boy  proves  to  be  unfitted  for  the  School, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 


The  boy  can  take  with  him  to  the  School  such  clothing  as  he 
may  have  or  other  small  things  he  may  wish  to  keep  with 
him,  but  after  admission  the  School  furnishes  everything 


needed:  books,  clothing,  etc. 


Mental  overwork  is  avoided,  because  the  majority  are  at  the 


SCHOOL 


SESSIONS  a&e  w^en  physical  growth  is  making  great  demand  upon  the 
TERMS  stock  of  energy,  and  we  choose  to  develop  the  hand  with 
the  mind.  Therefore  pupils  attend  school  one-half  day 
and  are  employed  at  industrial  work  the  other  half. 

The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  in  July  and  is  divided 
into  four  terms. 
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Spring  term  begins  March  30,  1914,  ends  June  12,  1914. 
Summer  term  begins  July  15,  1914,  ends  September  25,  1914. 
Fall  term  begins  October  5,  1914,  ends  December  24,  1914. 
Winter  term  begins  January  4,  1915,  ends  March  19,  1915. 
Spring  term  begins  March  29,  1915,  ends  June  11,  1915. 


There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer, 
fall  and  winter  terms,  and  four  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June. 

During  the  summer  vacation  boys  whose  scholarship  and  conduct 
will  warrant  are  given  a  limited  number  of  days’  leave  of  absence,  in 
small  numbers,  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  at  their  request. 


HOLIDAYS 


The  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  made 
to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of 
an  appropriate  and  instructive  nature. 


PRIZES 


Encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are  the 
prizes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the  School. 
They  are  as  follows: 


SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis 
Shaw;  $25  given  each  six  months  in  ten  prizes  from  $1  to  $5  for  good 
conduct. 


TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  consisting  of  five  books, 
given  to  five  pupils  by  President  Alfred  Bowditch  as  consolation  prizes 
for  boys  not  eligible  for  receiving  the  Shaw  Prizes. 

GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  $25  divided  in  eight  prizes  ranging 
from  $1  to  $5,  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby  for  the  best  general  re¬ 
sults  in  the  care  of  flower-gardens. 

Our  farm,  and  its  location,  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
“  the  practical  application  of  agriculture,  and  we  make  this 
subject  a  fundamental  one  in  our  course  of  study,  correlating 
with  it  the  subjects  of  the  grammar  grades.  Therefore  the  farm  takes 
a  most  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  School.  The  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  aims  to  give  every  boy  a  definite  technical  and  practical  knowl- 


edge  of  the  subject;  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  country  life, 
and  to  impress  the  truth  that  agriculture,  besides  being  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  occupations,  is  more  remunerative  than  many  others  for 
those  who  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  well  trained. 

The  technical  division  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
lectures  and  experiments  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  farm. 

A  great  deal  of  practical  experience  is  derived  by  the  pupils  in  the 
field  lessons  given  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  of  seed,  cul¬ 
tivation,  harvesting,  rotation  of  crops,  cultivation  of  fruits  and  care  of 
orchard,  and  the  setting  out  and  caring  for  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Pupils  also  have  practical  demonstrations  in  mixing  chemicals  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  testing  and  selecting  seeds.  The  use  of  farm  machinery 
and  tools,  care  and  management  of  animals,  and  other  farm  work  are 
practically  taught. 

Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
OLOGY*  Practica^  study  of  meteorology,  and  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  three  upper  grades.  A  building  especially  constructed 
for  an  observatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff  of 
boys  consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief,  and  an  observer  for 
each  of  the  instruments,  make  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  rules.  From  observations  made  by  the  pupils,  and 
with  the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  by  the 
instructor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  boy  chief  observer.  Government 
weather  flags  are  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  observatory.  We  are 
rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  station  and  monthly  charts  are 
kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather  Bureau. 


SLOYD  AND 
MECHANICS 


Sloyd  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it  is  the 
foundation  and  natural  stepping  stone  to  all  trades  school 
courses  and  vocational  training. 


In  addition  we  teach  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work,  wood¬ 
turning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing,  paint¬ 
ing,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  household 
duties.  The  practical  application  of  all  these  is  a  most  important  phase 
in  our  instruction. 
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TENT  EXHIBIT,  COTTAGE  ROW  SANITARY  DIVISION 


COURSE  OF 
STUDY 


In  the  lower  classes  the  course  includes  the  usual  grammar 
school  studies:  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  com¬ 
position,  reading,  drawing  and  music.  In  the  upper  classes 
United  States  History,  General  History  and  Physiology  are  gradually 
added  to  the  course.  The  teaching  of  history  begins  with  stories 
and  lives  of  great  men  and  proceeds  through  the  study  of  United  States 
History  and  General  History.  The  aim  in  geography  is  to  give  some 
real  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  begin¬ 
ning  with  our  own,  using  globes,  maps,  and  pictures.  In  arithmetic 
much  time  is  given  to  oral  work  and  practical  problems,  including  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  agricultural  nature.  All  classes  are  taught  to  do  brush  and 
pencil  drawing  from  nature,  drawing  from  memory  and  imagination,  per¬ 
spective  light  and  shade  and  water  color.  In  each  class  literature  has  an 
important  place.  Stories,  famous  legends  and  other  writings  in  prose 
or  verse  from  classic  authors  are  studied  and  portions  memorized.  All 
are  taught  class  singing,  the  elements  of  music,  and  staff  notation. 


Besides  the  course  in  vocal  music,  a  band  consisting  of  30  of 
BOYS  BAND  QUr  pUpjis  furnishes  special  music  on  Friends’  Days,  Gradua¬ 
tion  Day  and  other  occasions.  A  special  instructor  is  provided  and  each 
member  of  the  band  practices  an  amount  which  enables  hin)  to  pursue 
his  mu§ip  in  a  ^satisfactory  pnan^er.  .  -  «. ..  /...>• 


’  ‘F^riends^  5ay  visits  by  relatives  and  friends  are  made  on 

FRIENDS’ 

bAYS  regu^ar  appointed  .days, Qflce  a  pnonthJrom  May  to  October 
i  ;  t  i  byione  of  theNantasket  Beach,  jSt^mbpat  Company’s  boats, 
notice  of  which.days  are  sent  from  the  Schopl  to  the  interested  persons. 
Th^^boatifare  isi  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  a  basket-picnic  day, 
ainid),  laf'tec  a  :  brief  programme  on  one  of  the  lawns  to  which  the  friends 
have  been  escorted  by  the  band  and  the  boys,  the  freedom  of  the  ample 
grounds,.  is;  given. to  all,  and  boys  group  about  the  lawns  or  in  numerous 
groves,  or  in  the  cottages  with  their  friends,  and  enjoy  the  goodies 
brought  them. 


THE 

BEACON 


The  School  paper,  published  monthly,  is  of  great  value 
in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
School,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  in- 
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terests  and  activities.  We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing 
during  the  year  for  patrons  in  town. 


At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  all  pupils  who  have 
DIPLOMAS  compjetecj  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas,  admitting  to  the 
High  School. 


Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of-door  games 
PLE^fr!l)RES  anc*  sPor*s  a^  seasons*  especially  those  sports  and  games 
MEETINGS  *n  which  a  large  number  can  take  an  active  part.  There 
are  occasional  excursions  and  frequent  entertainments, 
talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings,  rehearsals  of  the  brass  band  and  choir, 
and  meetings  of  the  boys’  clubs. 


ETHICAL 

TRAINING 


Our  lines  of  work  are  shaped  with  a  definite  view  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils.  There  is 
no  subject,  rightly  taught,  which  may  not  lead  them  to 
wonder  at  the  order,  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  universe.  We  aim  to 
make  all  tasks  worth  while  and  within  the  power  of  the  boys,  thus  en¬ 
gendering  their  self-respect  and  guiding  them  to  the  laws  of  self¬ 
activity  and  self-government. 


A  theological  student  assists  in  the  religious  services  at  the  School 
each  Sunday.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 


The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
C°JIw?E  Hall,  and  ten  small  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 

nil  W 

departments,  modelled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical 
lessons  in  government,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  trains  the  boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  citi¬ 
zenship. 


BANK  AND 
TRADING 


These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy, 
COMPANY  anc^  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures 
to  his  means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 
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ALUMNI 


The  Alumni  Association  is  the  graduate  organization  co¬ 
operating  with  the  School  in  its  needs  and  in  the  welfare  of 

the  graduates.  The  Alumni  Dinner  in  town  and  Field  Day  at  the  Island 
are  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  occasions. 


THE  YEAR 
1913 


In  submitting  my  twenty-fifth  (25)  annual  report,  I  wish  to 
express  the  sincere  and  deep  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Bradley 
and  myself  for  the  ever  thoughtful,  kind  and  generous  con¬ 
sideration  that  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Managers,  and 
especially  are  we  grateful  for  and  appreciative  of  the  very  kind  letter 
sent  by  the  President  with  the  most  generous  gift  of  the  Managers  on 
our  Anniversary  Day. 


Mr.  Bowditch  is  the  last  of  the  Managers  who  was  on  the  Board 
when  we  came  to  the  School.  His  last  letter  and  his  sympathy, 
patience,  encouragement  and  generosity  through  all  these  years,  were 
foretold  by  the  spirit  of  his  first  letter  which  invited  us  to  inspect  the 
School  and  which  helped  to  fascinate  me  with  its  possibilities — pos¬ 
sibilities  which  I  have  never  lost  faith  in,  and  a  man  whose  friendship 
has  been  so  constantly  supporting,  that  I  pray  for  its  continuance  so 
long  as  I  may  live,  whether  or  not  I  am  connected  with  The 
Farm  and  Trades  School. 


There  were  ninety-six  (96)  pupils  in  the  School,  January  1,  1913; 
thirty-five  (35)  were  admitted  during  the  year;  thirty-two  (32)  went 
out  from  the  School;  one  died;  while  the  present  number  in  the  School 
is  ninety-seven  (97).  The  largest  number  enrolled  at  any  one  time 
was  one  hundred  and  five  (105),  and  the  total  number  for  the  year, 
one  hundred  thirty-one  (131). 

Fifteen  (15)  boys  completed  the  full  course  in  June  and  were 
given  diplomas.  Two  of  them  are  attending  higher  schools,  five  are 
employed  in  shops,  one  at  printing,  two  are  in  offices,  one  on 
a  farm,  one  is  employed  on  the  farm  at  the  School,  one  is  on  our 
steamer,  one  is  to  remain  for  the  present  and  take  a  correspondence 
course,  and  one  is  awaiting  the  action  of  relatives. 

In  addition  to  our  curriculum,  a  volunteer  course  in  printing  has 
interested,  to  their  advantage,  over  thirty  pupils. 
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Another  opportunity  for  instruction  and  effectively  dealing  with 
practical  problems  was  this  year  suggested  by  the  presence  of  injurious 
insects  and  other  pests  in  unusually  large  numbers.  The  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  as  officers  of  a  Department  of  Cottage  Row,  were  given  a 
certain  care  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  as  regards  injurious  insects,  and 
the  destruction  of  rats,  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Through  our  own  experience,  accompanied  by  lectures,  books  and 
other  literature  with  a  unique  and  interesting  exhibit,  the  whole  School, 
and  especially  the  Inspectors,  gained  much  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  various  pests,  as  well  as  much  of  value  in  organization, 
administration,  and  efficiency,  and  what  a  proper  personal  interest  in 
public  affairs  may  mean  to  the  people  in  general.  Injurious  insects 
and  other  pests  are  troublesome  and  expensive  to  keep  under  control, 
but  much  more  so  if  allowed  to  go  undisturbed.  We  have  paid  out  in 
the  past  year  for  sprays,  poisons,  disinfectants,  traps,  etc.,  $164.94. 

The  exercises  and  the  exhibit  on  graduation  day  well  illustrated 
the  practical  training  and  unusual  educational  opportunities  of  this 
School.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  of  which  the  pupils  had  some 
knowledge,  the  apparent  advantages  of  their  environment,  the  chances 
given  for  self-culture  and  advancement,  for  initiative,  development  of 
confidence,  and  the  ability  to  overcome  difficulties — the  things  which 
educate  the  boy  to  meet  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  greater 
community — were  apparent  to  all  present. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  things  which  we  are  doing. — and 
some  of  them  for  a  number  of  years — that  are  now  being  advocatecfTor 
the  public  schools,  such  as  part-time  work,  more  practical  nature 
study  and  contact  with  the  soil,  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
mechanical  ability,  the  summer  school,  or  short  vacations  ip  pjace  of 
the  long  summer  period  of  idleness,  and  so  on.  We  still  ,seem  to 

o  :Q(  i  f’  •  i  i 

stand  in  very  favorable  comparison  with  the  best  schools  of  our  grade. 

I.  ■ :  _-'M"  \  )  )y  i r  ■  •  r 

The  farm  crops  as  a  whole  yere.  somewhat  under  .normal.  The 
farm  equipment  has  been  considerably  improved  and  the  present  out¬ 
look  promises  better  results  for  the  coming  season.  The  stock-barn 
has  been  re-shirlgle'd' and 'palhted;  the  farm-house  has  also  been  re¬ 
shingled;  and  work  on  the  new  east  basement  has  favorably  progressed: 
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CORNER  OF  THE  COURT 


The  large  double  cistern  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  has  been 
converted  into  a  storage  reservoir  for  city  water,  to  be  used  in  emer¬ 
gency  for  drinking,  etc.  The  west  bulk-head  to  the  main  building  has 
been  rearranged,  made  more  convenient,  and  the  approach  and  drive¬ 
ways  nearby  have  also  been  improved.  Many  other  small  repairs  have 
been  made,  all  of  which  the  pupils  have  assisted  in  doing. 

As  ever,  we  have  been  favored  with  interesting  and  attractive  en¬ 
tertainments,  lectures,  and  talks,  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
Managers  or  other  friends  of  the  School.  Numerous  gifts  and  favors 
of  various  natures  have  been  received  and  appreciated;  especially  have 
the  graduates  been  desirous  of  doing  something  for  us,  and  many  have 
contributed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Of  the  nineteen  Managers,  fourteen  made  a  total  of  twenty-nine 
visits.  Seventy-three  graduates  made  a  total  of  eighty-eight  visits. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  people  came  to  the  Island  on  Friends’ 
Days  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  people  came  at  other  times; 
making  a  total  of  two  thousand  and  seventy-five  visitors  for  the  year. 

We  are  in  much  need  of  a  new  boat-house  and  coal-pocket 

NEEDS 

combined.  Our  wish  is  to  construct  this  of  cement,  building 
it  into  the  side  of  the  hill  near  the  sight  of  the  old  boat-house.  The 
boys  can  do  much  of  the  work  if  we  can  but  obtain  the  money  for  the 
material.  Meteorological  instruments  are  needed  for  the  observatory, 
a  motor  for  the  barn,  and  a  power  saw  for  the  carpenter-shop;  and 
money  is  needed  to  complete  the  east  basement,  which  the  boys  have 
excavated.  There  is  a  constant  necessity  for  money  for  the  up  keep  of 
the  entire  plant  and  to  make  our  work  effective  and  practical. 

The  School  has  just  completed  a  century  of  honorable  service, 
and  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  importance  of  its  work.  Its  estab¬ 
lished  methods  are  being  justified  on  every  hand,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  School  are  even  greater  today  than  ever. 

As  we  start  the  second  century  with  stronger  community  interests 
and  co-operation,  the  Managers  ask  for  an  increase  in  financial 
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support,  that  the  School’s  usefulness  may  grow  and  its  influence  con¬ 
tinue  to  broaden. 

Our  fixed  expenses  each  year  still  exceed  our  income  from  invested 
funds  by  more  than  $20,000.  It  is  hoped  that  the  endowment  fund 
can  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  this  expense, 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY, 

Superintendent. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


West  Shore  From  Rear  Avenue 

This  view  shows  the  “Stone  Gate”  at  the  intersection  of  the  front 
and  rear  avenues,  the  beach  road,  the  shore  at  low  tide,  the  compost 
shed,  and  the  Weather  Observatory  in  the  distance  between  the  two 
trees,  Oak  Knoll  with  its  trees  on  the  westerly  side,  and  the  Blue  Hills 
in  the  extreme  distance.  The  water  is  a  part  of  Dorchester  Bay. 

I 

Some  of  Our  Activities 

In  the  upper  left  of  the  composite  picture  is  shown  a  class  receiv¬ 
ing  a  lesson  in  tree  planting. 

In  the  upper  right  hand  picture,  boys  are  shown  with  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  operation  of  laying  and  covering  an  electric  light  cable  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  wharf. 

The  lower  left  picture  shows  two  boys  on  a  swinging  staging 
painting  the  barn,  and  a  group  of  boys  laying  a  cement  walk  from  the 
front  avenue  to  the  barn  entrance. 

In  the  lower  right  is  shown  two  boys  repairing  the  boat  landing 
stage  which  has  been  hauled  ashore  for  cleaning  and  repairs.  The 
gang  plank  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  sail  boats  are  being  un¬ 
covered  preparatory  to  going  into  the  water.  The  portable  kettle  is 
for  heating  tar  to  coat  the  submerged  part  of  the  landing  stage. 

Tent  Exhibit,  Cottage  Row  Sanitary  Division 

For  a  month  during  the  summer  there  was  a  tent  exhibit,  where 
charts,  diagrams  and  other  illustrations,  with  various  pamphlets  and 
books  were  accessible,  relative  to  injurious  insects  and  pests.  There 
were  also  samples  of  the  chemicals,  foods,  traps,  and  various  kinds 
of  material  and  apparatus  used  in  exterminating  or  controlling  the 
insects  and  other  pests.  The  little  pests  themselves  were  seen  in 
process  of  development,  and  there  was  hardly  a  moment  in  the  day 
when  one  or  more  boys  might  not  be  seen  investigating  this  interest¬ 
ing  section  of  the  playground. 

A  Corner  of  the  Court 

The  main  building  is  so  constructed  that  it  forms  a  court  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  which  has  a  cement  floor,  and  in  summer  time  is  beauti¬ 
fied  with  tropical  plants,  and  in  winter  with  evergreen  trees.  The  boys 
sing  carols  in  this  court  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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The  Printing  Office 
The  Bindery 

The  two  printing  presses  which  are  shown  in  this  illustration  are 
kept  fairly  busy  printing  our  monthly  paper,  “The  Beacon,”  and  our 
other  school  requirements,  such  as  blanks,  reports,  and  so  forth.  Enough 
outside  work  is  taken  in  to  fill  up  the  time  and  help  to  pay  the  expense 
of  this  department. 

In  the  lower  half  of  this  picture  one  of  the  boys  is  shown  stitching 
pamphlets  on  a  power  stitcher. 
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THE  PRINTING  OFFICE 
THE  BINDERY 


The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others 
that  cannot  be  named,  for  donations  during  the  year  1913: 


Abbot,  Mrs.  Jere 
Adams,  Arthur 
Alcott,  William 
Alford,  E.  B. 

Alford,  Miss  M.  A. 
Alumni  Association 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Angier,  Albert  E. 

Bacon,  Miss  E.  S. 
Bancroft,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Barbour,  E.  D. 

Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Richards 
Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brewer,  E.  M. 

Brooks,  Gorham 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 
Bullard,  Miss  Ellen 
Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker 


Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Case,  Miss  L.  W. 

Cheever,  Mrs.  David 
Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Jr. 
Cotting,  F.  J. 

Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Daland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
Dalton,  Miss  Bessie 
Dalton,  H.  R. 

DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 

Dubois,  L.  G. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Evans,  T.  J. 

Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Foster,  W.  B. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 
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French,  Miss  C.  L.  W. 
Gallagher,  Charles  T. 

Gaston,  Miss  S.  H. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Gray,  Roland 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Haskell,  Allen 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 

Hefler,  Alden  B. 

Henshaw,  J .  P.  B. 

Higgs,  Joseph 
Homans,  Robert 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  E. 

Hughes,  William  N. 

Hunnewell,  H.  S. 

Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jaynes,  Mrs.  C.  P. 

Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 

Keppler,  Theodore  Ludwig 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

King,  William  F. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 


Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lyman,  Theodore 
Malm,  Alfred  C. 

Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan¬ 
ics  Association 
Mitchell,  George  E. 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P„  Jr. 
Morrill,  Miss  F.  E. 

Nahant 

Nash,  E.  W.,  Co. 

Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Peabody,  Frank  E. 

Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  A.  E. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Reed,  W.  G. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 

Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Saltonstall,  Robert 
Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sears,  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 
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Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 
Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Skinner,  Francis 
South  Boston  Yacht  Club 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stackpole,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Stevens,  Frank  H. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sturtevant  &  Haley  Co. 
Swift,  Henry  W. 


Thacher,  T.  C. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Thompson,  Henry  S. 

Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Webster,  Frank  G. 

Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheelwright,  G.  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 

Wiggin,  Hattie  A. 

Williams,  Miss  E.  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 

Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 

Women’s  Book  Review  Club 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


YEAR  1913 


Paid  Bills  as  Follows: 


Salaries 

.  $12,990.51 

Food  .... 

4,771.35 

Clothing 

1,472.44 

Medical 

360.90 

Educational  and  Industrial 

1,487.65 

Household  Stores 

1,182.96 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power 

2,941.79 

Postage  and  Stationery 

575.67 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Express 

548.52 

Farm  .... 

3,066.41 

Boats  and  Wharf . 

554.83 

General  Repairs  and  Stock 

1,807.79 

Library 

165.05 

Water  and  Ice 

332.39 

Interest  and  Insurance . 

455.85 

Sundries 

841.59  $33,555.70 

E.  S.  Bacon  Fund 

Loaned  to  Graduates  . 

Weber  Fund 

Paid  accrued  interest  on  bond  bought 
Portion  of  premium  on  bond  charged 
annually  ..... 

One  half  balance  Income  added  to  Fund 
“  “  “  “  credited  Income 


300.00 


1.46 

5.00 

89.27 


Account . 

Payments  of  Capital 

Paid  for  1 ,000  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  3  1-2  °f0  Bond,  for  Weber 

Fund . 

Paid  for  5,000  Note  Plankinton  Packing 
Co.,  due  3  months  . 

Carried  forward 


89.27  185.00 


913.10 

5,000.00  5,913.10 

$39,953.80 
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Brought  forward 

Paid  for  3,000  Amer.  Agricultural  Chem. 

$39,953.80 

Co.  Bonds  .... 

Received  from  Barnard  Estate 

2,981.25 

15  shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

19  shares  Atch.,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

1,500.00 

Ry.  P'f’d . 

1,520.00 

3  shares  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

120.00 

7  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

3  shares  Chic.  Jet.  R’way  &  Un. 

1,346.62 

Stock  Yds.  Co.  Pfd. 

270.00 

17  shares  General  Electric  Co.  . 

20  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson 

1,700.00 

River  R.  R. 

13  shares  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel. 

1,957.10 

Co  •  •  •  •  •  *  * 

1,792.37 

6  shares  Tamarack  Mining  Co.  . 

120.00 

12  shares  Utah  Consol.  Mining  Co.  . 

60.00 

6  shares  United  Zinc  Companies  P’f’d 

1.00 

# 

Paid  for  40  shares  General  Electric  Co. 
Paid  for  5,000  Milwaukee  Electric  R’way 

5,250.00 

&  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds 

4,500.00 

23,1 18.34 

Balance,  January  15th,  1914,  Treasurer 

4,969.99 

“  “  “  “  Superintendent  . 

654.72 

5,624.71 

$68,696.85 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


YEAR  1913 


Balance  from  Former  Account 


Treasurer  ...... 

$1,834.19 

Superintendent  ..... 

1,345.31 

$3,179.50 

Income 

From  Invested  Funds  .  $16,767.99 

Less  accrued  interest  on 

bonds  bought  .  .  7.77 

16,760.22 

Board  and  Tuition  of  Boys  . 

6,419.19 

Weber  Fund  Income  .... 

89.27 

23,268.68 

Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 

From  Invested  Funds  .... 

356.50 

“  Printing  ..... 

1,050.05 

“  Sales  “Beacon” 

104.50 

“  “  Woodwork,  etc. 

1 18.62 

1,629.67 

Income  Weber  Fund  .... 

185.00 

Income  Ellen  S.  Bacon  Fund 

500.00 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 

6,982.00 

Receipts  of  Capital 

From  Estate  W.  F.  Hall 

2,000.00 

“  “  Mary  A.  Locke 

2,116.61 

“  “  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard 

13,588.03 

(bal.  paid  in  cash  and  securities) 
20  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.  R.  sold  ..... 

1,957.10 

13  shares  New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  sold 

1,792.37 

7  “  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  sold  . 

1,346.62 

5,000  West  End  Street  Railway  4  1-2% 
Bonds  due  March  1,  ’14,  sold  . 

5,000.00 

5,000  Note  Plankinton  Packing  Co.  paid 

5,000.00 

32,800.73 

Carried  fen  ward 

$68,545.58 
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Brought  forward 

100  Rights  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
sold  ......  57.00 

Portion  Income  Weber  Fund  added  to 

Principal .  89.27 

Portion  Income  Weber  Fund  to  charge 

off  premium  on  bond  .  .  .  5.00 


$68,545.58 


151.27 

$68,696.85 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS,  JANUARY,  1914 


5,000  U.  S.  Steel  Corp’n  2nd  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  5%  Bonds 
10,000  Southern  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds 
1 1,000  Western  Electric  Co.  1st  M’tg’e  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  Consol.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  4%  Bonds 
2,000  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  6%  Bonds 
5,000  Missouri  &  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
10,000  Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Georgia  Elec.  Light  Co.  5 %  Bonds 
5,000  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  3%  Bonds 
1,000  “  “  “  3  1-2%  Bonds 

7,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding  4%  Bonds 
10,000  No.  Pac.-Gt.  N.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Collat.  4%  Bonds 
7,000  Portland  General  Elec.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
10,000  American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
1 1,000  United  Electric  Securities  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Co.  4%  Bonds 
5,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4%  Bonds 
5,000  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies  4  1-2%  Bonds 
5,000  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Indiana  Steel  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  The  National  Tube  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Milwaukee  Elec.  R’y  &  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds 


BOOK  VALUE 

5,000.00 

4,850.00 

9,850.00 

10,945.00 

4,950.00 

3.819.75 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
9,937.50 
4,800.00 
5,040.42 

913.10 

6,860.00 

6.478.24 
7,000.00 
9,937.50 
4,775.00 

1 1 ,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,550.00 
4,550.00 

4.911.25 

4.903.75 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 


50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank  6,764.37 


18  ‘ 

Second  “  “ 

2,777.00 

30  ‘ 

State  “  “  (in  liq.) 

1.00 

10  ‘ 

Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 

1,140.00 

30  ‘ 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

3,784.25 

115  ‘ 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

12,370.47 

50  ‘ 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

5,000.00 

30 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,790.75 

25 

‘  Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  P’f’d 

2,893.10 

18 

‘  Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  Com’n 

1,626.19 

50 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

8,935.94 

58 

‘  Mass.  Electric  Co’s  P’f’d 

4,413.00 

170 

‘  Pullman  Co. 

10,493.84 

Carried  forward 

$214,561.42 
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Brought  forward  214,561.42 


10  shares  Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust  900.00 


100 

“  Real  Estate  Associates 

9,988.50 

3 

“  Dwelling  House  Associates 

3,030.00 

2 

“  Appleton  Co. 

150.00 

19 

“  Atch.,  Topeka  Sz  Santa  Fe  R’y  P’f’d 

1,520.00 

3 

“  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

120.00 

3 

“  Chic.  Jet.  R’y.  &  Un.  Stock  Yds.  Co.  Pfd. 

270.00 

57 

“  General  Electric  Co. 

6,950.00 

6 

“  Tamarack  Mining  Co. 

120.00 

12 

“  Utah  Consol.  Mining  Co. 

60.00 

6 

“  United  Zinc  Cos.  P’f’d 

1.00 

Deposit  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

580.86 

ti 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 

204.81 

Mass 

.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  Policy 

17,500.00 

Simonds  5%  Mortgage 

5,000.00 

Cash 

— Treasurer 

4,969.99 

Superintendent 

654.72 

$266,581.30 

Estate  at  Thompson’s  Island 

43,075.00 

i  t 

“  15  Blackstone  St. 

15,000,00 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 

4,500.00 
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AUDITOR’S  REPORT 


40  State  Street,  Boston, 

March  13th,  1914. 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Esq.,  Committee. 

Dear  Sir: 

Having  completed  my  examination  of  the  books  and  accounting 
affairs  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  for  the  year  ending  January  fifteenth,  1914,  I  herewith  hand 
you  my  report  of  the  same. 


REPORT. 

The  examination  included  the  verification  of  all  additions,  post¬ 
ings,  etc.,  relative  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  moneys,  and  the 
tracing  of  all  results  into  the  final  balance  sheet,  which  is  a  true 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  School  from  the  books.  The  vouchers 
and  cheques  representing  disbursements  were  inspected  and  found  to 
substantiate  the  records,  and  the  cash  on  hand  in  banks  at  the  close  of 
business  on  January  fifteenth,  1914,  was  what  it  should  have  been. 
Entries  representing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  were  vouched 
for  by  brokers’  papers,  and  the  income  from  all  the  investments  was 
seen  to  have  been  received  and  properly  accounted  for.  I  also  made 
an  examination  of  the  securities  of  the  School  in  the  possession  of  the 
Treasurer  and  found  them  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
records. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ANDREW  STEWART, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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Elected  January,  1916 


PRESIDENT 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  P.  CURTIS 


TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

135  Devonshire  St. 

SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 
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MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
Gorham  Brooks 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Malcolm  Donald 
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IN  BRIEF 


THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL  IS  A 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  OF  LIMITED 
MEANS,  SUPPORTED  BY  ENDOWMENTS,  TUI¬ 
TION  FEES  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Location: — Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  one  mile  from 
City  Point. 

Landing: — Marine  Park,  South  Boston,  corner  of  Columbia  and 
Farragut  Roads. 

P.  O.  Address: — Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone: — 378  Dorchester. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Boys  are  received  into  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admissions,  apprentices  to  learn 
trades,  concerning  boys  for  office  work,  for  farm,  or  inquiries  of  any  sort, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston 
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FROM  THE  WEATHER  OBSERVATORY 


THE  YEAR  1915 


The  School  has  been  practically  full  throughout  the  year  with  a 
waiting  list.  Twenty-seven  boys  were  accepted  and  entered  the  School 
and  thirty-two  have  passed  out  of  the  School — eleven  were  dropped  for 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  in  scholarship  or  for  poor  con¬ 
duct.  Twenty-one  pupils  were  given  diplomas  at  graduation,  June  10. 

To  more  thoroughly  accomplish  our  purpose  improvements  have 
been  made  in  our  curriculum.  Elementary  science  relating  to  the  com¬ 
mon  things  about  us  has  been  given  more  attention.  We  are  using  a 
text-book  to  assist  in  teaching  meteorology  and  new  meteorological 
instruments  have  been  installed  which  will  make  this  subject  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  interesting.  Military  instruction  in  its  simpler  forms  has 
been  introduced  and  will  be  extended  as  time  and  experience  justifies. 

At  Christmas  time  each  pupil  was  required  to  make  some  practical 
object  to  send  to  his  friends.  This  included  work  in  wood,  metal, 
leather,  raffia  and  card-board  as  well  as  painted  calendars  and  cards. 
Basket-ball  has  been  added  to  our  scheduled  games  of  football  and  base¬ 
ball,  and  basket-ball,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  bleak  time  in  the  year,  is 
a  decided  help  and  a  pleasure  in  the  life  of  the  School.  The  pupils 
have  enjoyed  a  number  of  interesting  and  pleasant  excursions,  also 
entertainments  and  other  forms  of  amusements,  and  in  this  respect 
the  year  has  been  quite  complete,  thanks  to  many  of  our  Managers  in 
particular  and  to  a  number  of  our  other  friends.  We  have  received 
numerous  gifts  which  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  the 
convenience  of  our  people  and  the  pleasure  of  all. 

In  March  we  had  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  which  was  promptly 
and  effectively  handled,  only  four  boys  being  ill  and  they  rapidly  recov¬ 
ered  without  serious  results  so  far  as  we  have  observed. 

The  farm  has  made  a  very  fair  showing,  the  stock  is  ample  and 
in  good  condition.  -  Most  of  the  old  and  dying  trees  in  Lyman  Grove 
have  been  removed,  7,000  small  oaks  have  been  planted  and  10,000 
selected  acorns  have  been  stratified  for  future  planting. 


The  wooden  wall  of  the  Bullfinch  front  has  been  replaced  with 
brick  and  cement,  fire-escapes  have  been  erected  on  the  Main  Building, 
Gardner  Hall  and  those  on  the  Power  House  improved.  The  paint 
shop  has  been  lined  with  metal,  a  new  refrigerator  room  has  been 
completed  and  a  cement  floor  was  laid  in  this  room,  also  in  the  stock 
room  and  the  adjoining  corridors.  Many  other  minor  improvements 
have  been  made,  such  as  the  repairing  of  floors,  painting,  rebuilding 
chimneys,  repairing  slate  roofs  and  copper  gutters  and  valleys.  A  storage 
battery  has  been  installed  which  will  be  a  saving  of  labor  and  fuel. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  growing  in  its  influence  and  usefulness 
for  itself  as  well  as  for  the  School.  Its  members  added  $200  to  the  fund 
they  had  given  the  School,  made  a  hat  contribution  on  Alumni  Day  of 
$75  for  general  use  and  gave  directly  for  the  boys’  pleasure  $25,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $300. 

The  figures  as  shown  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  have  varied  some¬ 
what  from  those  of  1914.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  $500 
in  tuitions.  The  excess,  $706.28,  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
column  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  paper  for 
the  printing  office  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  prices,  tools  which  had 
been  needed  for  some  time  were  purchased  and  new  meteorological 
instruments  were  charged  to  this  item.  The  excess,  $330.30,  in 
household  stores  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  purchase  of  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  sheeting,  towelling  and  other  necessary  supplies 
which  had  worn  out  and  of  rugs  for  furnishing  the  instructors’  rooms. 

The  farm  expenses  for  the  year  were  less,  $1,225.25,  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  extra  cows  in  1914  and  by  the 
purchase  of  less  grain  in  1915.  Our  medical  bill  was  more,  $381.50. 
on  account  of  scarlet  fever  and  dentistry;  a  part  of  the  dentistry  bill 
will  be  refunded  by  relatives.  The  purchase  of  a  storage  battery  has 
added,  $971.70,  to  the  expense  of  fuel,  light  and  power,  but  will  be 
a  permanent  improvement.  The  work  upon  the  front  of  the  building,  the 
fire-escapes  and  other  improvements  added  to  the  general  repairs  made 
an  excess,  $1,573.49,  amount  in  the  general  repairs  item.  Boats  and 
wharf  cost  considerably  less,  $3,051.24,  than  the  year  1914,  for  in 
that  year  there  were  unusual  repairs  to  the  wharf  and  breakwater  and 
the  retubing  of  the  steamer’s  boiler  and  other  work  upon  the  boats. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  farm  each  item  mentioned  is  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  past  10  years. 

Fifteen  different  Managers  have  made  39  visits,  84  graduates  have 
made  121  visits  and  a  total  of  1,652  persons  have  visited  the  School. 

I  am,  as  ever,  deeply  appreciative  of  the  kind  interest  and  consider¬ 
ation  which  the  Managers  give  to  the  School,  the  instructors,  Mrs. 
Bradley  and  myself. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY, 

Superintendent 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  WORK 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a  private  school  supported 

PURPOSE 

by  endowments,  tuition  fees  and  subscriptions.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  educate  boys  of  limited  means  and  give  them  a  start  in  life, 
receiving  such  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
except  by  special  vote,  who  are  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair  physical 
condition,  and  not  lower  than  the  sixth  grade  in  grammar  school. 
As  a  boy  may  enter  this  School  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  remain 
until  ready  for  high  school,  or  the  academy,  the  time  that  he  will 
remain  in  the  School  will  depend  very  much  upon  his  scholarship  at 
entrance  and  his  ability  and  ambition  to  advance.  The  regular  course 
extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
all  receive  similar  instruction;  above  this  age  there  sometimes  may  be 
seen  the  direction  in  which  a  boy’s  qualifications  tend,  and  it  is  possible 
to  specialize  somewhat.  A  number  of  boys  follow  courses  in  steam  or 
electrical  engineering;  others  possess  abilities  which  lead  to  their 
becoming  successful  farmers,  mechanics,  business  or  professional  men. 


Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  carefully  filled  out, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  boy’s  teacher,  as  to  his  scholarship  and 
character,  also  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  family  physician,  a 
clergyman,  or  from  three  or  four  people  of  known  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 


Meetings  of  the  Committee  for  admission  and  graduation 
admission  occur  four  times  a  year,  each  meeting  preceding  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  term  of  school.  Those  who  have  applied  for  the  admission 
of  a  boy  and  have  given  the  information  required  concerning  an  appli¬ 
cant,  will  be  notified  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  The  boy  should  come  to  the  meeting  with  his  parent  or 
other  relative,  or  with  his  guardian,  where  his  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
mission  in  respect  to  character,  physical  condition  and  scholarship  are 
carefully  considered.  The  boy  should  bring  to  this  meeting,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  his  examination  for  scholarship,  a  report  card  from  the 
school  which  he  last  attended.  If  the  boy  is  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  may  go  to  the  School  that  day. 
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tuition  On  admitting  a  boy  the  Committee  may  ask  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  agree  to  leave  the  boy  to  the  entire  control  of  the  Managers 
during  his  stay  at  the  School,  or  until  he  graduates,  and  they  may  be 
asked  to  pay  a  small  tuition. 

While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  ap- 
°n  r  a  pijcations  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial  a  boy  proves  to  be  unfitted  for  the 
School,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 


The  boy  can  take  with  him  to  the  School  such  clothing  as  he 
may  have  or  other  small  things  he  may  wish  to  keep  with 
him,  but  after  admission,  the  School  furnishes  everything 
needed-  books,  clothing,  etc. 


CLOTHING 

ETC. 


school  The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  in  July  and 
terms  is  divided  into  four  terms. 

Spring  term  begins  April  3,  1916,  ends  June  15,  1916. 

Summer  term  begins  July  17,  1916,  ends  September  22,  1916. 
Fall  term  begins  October  2,  1916,  ends  December  22,  1916. 
Winter  term  begins  January  1,  1917,  ends  March  16,  1917. 
Spring  term  begins  March  26,  1917,  ends  June  14,  1917. 


school  Mental  overwork  is  avoided,  because  the  majority  are  at  the 
sessions  age  when  physical  growth  is  making  great  demands  upon  their 
stock  of  energy,  and  we  choose  to  develop  the  hand  with  the  mind. 
Therefore  pupils  attend  school  one  half-day  and  are  employed  at  in¬ 
dustrial  work  the  other  half. 

In  the  lower  classes  the  course  includes  the  usual  grammar 

COURSES  OF 

school  studies:  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geogra- 

O  1  U  LJ  i 

phy,  grammar  and  composition,  drawing  and  music.  In  the 
upper  classes,  United  States  history,  general  history  and  physiolo¬ 
gy  are  gradually  added  to  the  course.  The  teaching  of  history  be¬ 
gins  with  stories  and  lives  of  great  men  and  proceeds  through  the  study 
of  United  States  history  and  general  history.  The  aim  in  geography 
is  to  give  some  real  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
world,  beginning  with  our  own,  using  globes,  maps  and  motion  pictures. 
In  arithmetic  much  time  is  given  to  oral  work  and  practical  problems  in¬ 
cluding  problems  of  an  agricultural  nature.  All  classes  are  taught  to  do 
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brush  and  pencil  drawing  from  nature,  drawing  from  memory  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  perspective  light  and  shade  and  water  color.  In  each  class  litera¬ 
ture  has  an  important  place.  Stories,  famous  legends  and  other  writings 
in  prose  or  verse  from  classic  authors  are  studied  and  portions  mem¬ 
orized.  All  are  taught  class  singing,  the  elements  of  music  and  staff 
notations. 


AGRICUL¬ 

TURE 


The  farm,  and  our  location,  offer  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  practical  application  of  agriculture,  and  we  make  this 
subject  a  fundamental  one  in  the  course  of  study,  correlating 
with  it  the  other  subjects  of  the  grades  taught.  Therefore  the  farm  takes 
a  most  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  School.  The  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  aims  to  give  every  boy  a  definite  technical  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  country  life, 
and  to  impress  the  truth  that  agriculture,  besides  being  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  occupations,  is  more  remunerative  than  many  others  for 
those  who  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  well  trained.  The  technical 
division  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  pupils  by  lectures  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  farm. 


f|eld  A  great  deal  of  practical  experience  is  derived  by  the  pupil 
in  the  field  lessons  given  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  plant¬ 
ing  of  seed,  cultivation,  harvesting,  rotation  of  crops,  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  care  of  orchards,  and  the  setting  out  and  caring  for  all 
kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Pupils  also  have  practical  demonstrations  in 
mixing  chemicals  for  fertilizers  and  testing  and  selecting  seeds.  The 
use  and  care  of  farm  machinery  and  tools,  care  and  management  of 
animals,  and  other  farm  work  are  practically  taught. 


Our  location  and  interest  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
rology  Practical  study  of  meteorology,  and  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  three  upper  grades.  A  building  especially  constructed 
for  an  observatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff  of 
boys  consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief  and  an  observer  of 
each  of  the  instruments,  make  observations  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  rules.  From  observations  made  by  the  pupils,  and 
with  the  government  maps,  local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  by  the 
instructor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  boy  chief  observer.  Government 
weather  flags  are  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  Observatory.  We  are 
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rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  Station  and  monthly  charts  are 
kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather  Bureau. 


SLOYD  AND 
MECHANICS 


Sloyd  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it  is  the 
foundation  and  natural  stepping  stone  to  many  trades  school 
courses. 

In  addition  we  teach  mechanical  drawing,  cabinet  work,  wood 
turning,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  machine  work  in  metal,  printing,  paint¬ 
ing,  cobbling,  office  work,  farming,  the  handling  of  boats,  and  household 
duties.  The  practical  application  of  all  these  is  a  most  important  phase 
in  the  instruction. 

Encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  honest  effort  are  the 
prizes  prjzes  which  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the  School. 
They  are  as  follows: 


Shaw  Conduct  Prizes,  $50  given  by  Manager  Francis  Shaw;  $25 
given  each  six  months  in  ten  prizes  from  $1  to  $5  for  good  conduct. 

Temple  Consolation  Prizes,  consisting  of  five  books,  given  to  five 
pupils  by  President  Alfred  Bowditch,  as  consolation  prizes  for  boys  not 
eligible  for  receiving  the  Shaw  Prizes. 


Grew  Garden  Prizes,  $25  divided  in  ten  prizes  ranging  from  $1 
to  $5,  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  for  best  general  results  in  the 
care  of  flower-gardens. 


Crosby  Shields  and  individual  cups,  are  given  by  Manager 
S.  V.  R.  Crosby.  Silver  shields  are  given  each  year  to  the  teams  winning 
the  series  in  baseball  and  in  football.  Silver  cups  to  the  number  of 
14  are  given  to  the  best  players  in  both  baseball  and  football  each  year. 

Sears  Shield  and  individual  cups  are  given  by  Manager  Philip  S. 
Sears.  A  silver  shield  is  given  to  the  winning  team  and  silver  cups 
to  the  number  of  seven  to  the  best  players. 


At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  all  pupils  who  have 
diplomas  comp]Qteci  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas  admitting  to  the 
High  School. 

Our  lines  of  work  are  shaped  with  a  definite  view  to  the  in- 
ethical  fiuence  on  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils.  There 
training  rightly  taught,  which  may  not  lead  them  to 

wonder  at  the  order,  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  universe.  We  aim  to 
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make  all  tasks  worth  while  and  within  the  power  of  the  boys,  thus 
engendering  their  self-respect  and  guiding  them  to  the  laws  of  self¬ 
activity  and  self-government. 

A  theological  student  assists  in  the  religious  services  at  the  School 
each  Sunday.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  they  attend  church  in  town. 

boys’  Besides  the  course  in  vocal  music,  a  band  consisting  of  30  of 
band  our  pupils  furnishes  special  music  on  Friends’  Day,  Gradua¬ 
tion  Day  and  other  occasions.  A  special  instructor  is  provided  and  each 
member  of  the  band  practices  an  amount  which  enables  him  to  pursue 
his  music  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


The  pioneer  boys’  government,  with  its  City  Hall,  Audubon 
cottage  and  {en  smau  cottages  of  the  citizens,  its  various 

ROW 

departments,  modeled  on  actual  usage,  furnishes  practical 
lessons  in  government,  politics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  trains  the  boy  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  cit¬ 
izenship. 


These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  practical 
bank  and  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  economy, 
trading  ancj  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures 
to  his  means,  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 


Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of-door  games 
and  sports  of  all  seasons,  especially  those  sports  and  games 
in  which  a  large  number  can  take  an  active  part.  There 
are  occasional  excursions  and  frequent  entertainments, 
talks,  lectures,  plays,  readings,  rehearsals  of  the  brass  band  and  choir, 
and  meetings  of  the  boys’  clubs. 


PLEASURES 

AND 

MEETINGS 


The  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  made 
holidays  ^  the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of 

an  appropriate  and  instructive  nature. 


,  Friends’  Day  visits  by  relatives  and  friends  are  made  on 

FRIENDS’ 

regular  appointed  days  once  a  month  from  May  to  October 
by  one  of  the  Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company’s  boats, 
notice  of  which  days  are  sent  from  the  School  to  the  interested  persons. 
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The  boat  fare  is  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  a  basket-picnic  day 
and,  after  a  brief  programme  on  one  of  the  lawns  to  which  the  friends 
have  been  escorted  by  the  band  and  the  boys,  the  freedom  of  the  ample 
grounds  is  given  to  all,  and  boys  group  about  the  lawns  or  in  numerous 
groves,  or  in  the  cottages  with  their  friends,  visit  and  enjoy  the 
goodies  brought  them. 


are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer 
fall  and  winter  terms,  and  four  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June.  During  the  summer  vacation,  boys  whose  scholarship  and 
conduct  will  warrant  are  given  a  limited  number  of  days’  leave  of  ab- 
ence  in  small  numbers,  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  at  their  request. 


THE 

BEACON 


The  School  paper,  published  monthly,  is  of  great  value  in 
furnishing  a  practical  outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the 
school-room,  and  carries  to  our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’ 
interests  and  activities.  We  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job  printing 
during  the  year  for  patrons  in  town. 


The  School  library  contains  more  than  two  thousand 

LIBRARY 

selected  volumes  and  it  is  constantly  being  added  to  by 
gifts  and  purchases.  We  also  subscribe  to  magazines,  illustrated  pa¬ 
pers  and  journals  which  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  in  in¬ 
structing  and  interesting  the  boys,  whose  use  of  them  is  encouraged 
under  proper  supervision  and  advice. 


BOATS 


The  Wharf  is  built  of  granite  and  wood,  extending  in  the 

WHARF  ° 

direction  of  City  Point  and  towards  the  channel  400  feet. 
Near  it  is  a  breakwater  which  shelters  the  School’s  steamer  when  lying 
at  her  berth. 

The  steamer  Pilgrim  and  the  row-boats,  sail-boats  and  freight 
barge  owned  by  the  School  furnish  the  necessary  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mainland,  and  except  for  the  Friends’  Day  boat  of  the 
Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Company  there  is  no  other  connection 
with  the  mainland.  This  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work  of  the 
School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  to  be 
performed  as  quietly,  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if  the 
School  were  located  in  the  heart  of  New  England. 
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SUPPLY 

TELEPHONE 


The  buildings  are  planned  for  a  school  of  100  pupils.  The 
buildings  j^ain  Building,  situated  on  Mansion  Hill,  60  feet  above 
WATER  mean  high  water,  is  105  feet  by  126  feet,  and  three  stories 
high.  To  the  east  of  the  Main  Building  stands  Gardner 
Hall,  37  feet  by  62  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  light 
basement.  To  the  east  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  the  Power  House,  40  feet 
by  62  feet,  two  stories  high  on  the  front  or  northwest  side,  and  three 
stories  high  on  the  back  or  southeast  side.  Besides  the  boiler  and 
engine-rooms  in  this  building,  there  is  a  blacksmith-shop,  machine-shop, 
carpenter-shop,  sloyd-room  and  band-room.  A  convenient  cement 
coal-pocket  joins  the  boiler-room  on  the  northwest. 


To  the  west  of  the  Main  Building,  about  half-way  down  the  slope,  is 
the  Stock  Barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two  stories.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  this  may  be  found  the  Storage  Barn,  Corn  Crib  and  Poultry 
House.  Beyond  the  Storage  Barn,  by  the  Beach  Road,  is  the  cement 
Compost  Shed.  Beyond  that,  on  the  hill,  clear  from  all  buildings,  is  the 
Weather  Observatory;  farther  to  the  south,  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground, 
beyond  the  orchard,  is  the  Farm  House  overlooking  the  garden.  These, 
with  the  Vegetable  Cellar,  the  Boat  Houses  near  the  Wharf,  the  boys’ 
play-cottages,  the  incinerator  and  the  telephone  cable  booths  include  all 
the  buildings  on  the  Island. 


Water  is  supplied  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works. 

Long  distance  and  local  telephone  service  is  furnished  by  a  sub¬ 
marine  cable. 


LOCATION 


Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 
State  Street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston, 
twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  a  part  of  Quincy,  and  about  one 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  main  ship-channel. 

Thompson’s  Island  contains  157  acres.  By  far  the  largest 
amount  is  allotted  to  the  farm,  comprising  both  arable  and 
grazing  land,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  to  ac- 
-rounds  cluire  a  Prachcal  knowledge  of  farming.  There  is  a  large 
orchard  and  a  number  of  large  groves.  There  are  playing- 
fields  for  football,  baseball,  hockey,  etc. 


FARM 

AND 

PLAY- 
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A  PART  OF  THE  HERD 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Alumni  Association  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  was 
formed  in  April,  1897,  and  is  a  thriving  organization.  It  is  a  strong 
force  for  helpful  work  in  assisting  the  School  in  the  welfare  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates  and  in  co-operating  in  its  needs.  Its  object  is: 

“To  maintain  by  means  of  frequent  reunions  the 
friendships  made  at  school  among  its  members, 
to  continue  the  interest  of  its  members  in  the 
School,  and  to  keep  them  in  closer  touch  with  the 
School  and  with  one  another  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all.” 

At  the  time  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  School,  in 
1914,  the  Alumni  contributed  $1,700  to  be  known  as  the  Alumni  Fund; 
“The  income  to  be  used  as  deemed  most  judicious  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.”  They  add  to  this  fund  each  year. 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  an  annual  reunion  and  banquet  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year  which  is  attended  by  the 
Managers,  officers  of  the  School  and  other  guests.  It  serves  to  bring 
together  in  good  fellowship  and  co-operation  the  graduates  of  the 
School. 

Any  graduate  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  of  good  moral 
character,  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Association.  The  dues  are 
one  dollar  a  year. 

There  is  a  visiting  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  members 
who  are  ill  or  in  distress  and  extend  financial  aid  if  necessary. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Charles  Duncan,  7 1 , 
President;  Harry  A.  English,  ’96,  Vice-President;  Solomon  B.  Holman, 
’50,  Vice-President;  Merton  P.  Ellis,  ’99,  Secretary,  25  Rockdale 
Street,  Mattapan,  Mass.;  Richard  Bell,  73,  Treasurer;  William  Alcott, 
’84,  Historian. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 


1621,  September  19.  Thompson’s  Island  first  discovered  and 
explored  by  Capt.  Myles  Standish  and  his  party  and  named  “The  Island 
of  Trevore,”  after  one  of  the  party — later  changed  to  Thompson’s. 

1626.  David  Thompson  took  possession  of  Thompson’s  Island  and 
built  the  first  house  in  Boston  Harbor. 

1634.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  granted 
Thompson’s  Island  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  on  condition  that 
they  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence  to  the  Treasurer.  (The  Island 
was  probably  not  inhabited  at  that  time.)  The  money  collected  from 
Thompson’s  Island  helped  to  support  the  first  free  public  school  in 
America. 

1650,  October  15.  The  General  Court  confirmed  the  title  of 
John  Thompson  to  the  Island,  and  Dorchester  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs.  Dorchester  lost  possession  of  the  Island,  though  she  continued 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  it  until  1834,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  city 
of  Boston  to  be  used  as  a  Farm  School. 

1814,  January  27.  The  associates  of  “The  Boston  Asylum  for 
Boys,”  met  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  to  draft  rules  and 
choose  a  committee  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration. 

1814,  February  24.  Act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

1814,  March  21.  Meeting  to  elect  officers  and  perfect  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

1 8 1 4 —  1 820.  First  home  of  the  School  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge 
and  Lynde  Streets. 

1 820.  Purchase  of  the  former  residence  of  the  Colonial  Governor, 
Sir  William  Phipps,  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  to 
which  the  School  moved. 

1825,  November  10.  Fire  in  Court  Street  which  burned  most  of 
School  records. 

1832.  Purchase  of  Thompson’s  Island  by  the  proprietors  of  The 
Farm  School. 

1833,  March  10.  An  act  of  incorporation  obtained  under  the 
name,  “Proprietors  of  The  Boston  Farm  School.” 
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1833,  April  8.  Easter  Monday.  Mr.  Wells,  with  Mr.  Cook  and 
three  boys,  his  wards,  made  their  first  visit  to  the  Island,  held  prayers  in 
the  Farm  House,  and  planted  a  mulberry  tree  and  some  potatoes. 

1833,  June  6.  Establishment  of  The  Boston  Farm  School  on 
Thompson’s  Island. 

1834,  April  17.  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  “Boston  Asylum 
for  Indigent  Boys”  to  consider  the  union  with  the  “Boston  Farm  School.” 

1835,  March  5.  Pettition  to  Legislature  granted,  uniting  the  two 
Schools — the  “Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys”  and  the  “Boston 
Farm  School.” 

1835,  March  25.  First  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  “Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys.” 

1835,  June  9.  Removal  of  the  “Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent 
Boys”  to  Thompson’s  Island. 

1857.  Organization  of  the  Boys’  Band — first  in  America. 

1881.  Erection  of  Gardner  Hall  for  mechanical  school  work. 

1888.  Beginning  of  boys’  government,  Cottage  Row. 

1889.  Regular  part  time  school  and  part  time  work  established. 

1889.  Farm  School  Bank  started. 

1891.  First  school  in  America  to  introduce  sloyd. 

1897,  April.  Alumni  Association  formed. 

1897,  May.  First  Beacon  printed. 

1900.  Farm  School  Trading  Company  organized. 

1901.  A  fixed  course  in  agriculture  introduced  for  the  elementary 
grades. 

1905,  October.  Introduction  of  meteorology. 

1907,  June  10.  Name  changed  to  “The  Farm  and  Trades  School.” 

1909.  Power  House  completed  with  additional  rooms  for  mechan¬ 
ical  instruction. 

1914,  March  21.  Observance  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  at  the  Old  South 
Church,  corner  of  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  Streets,  Boston. 

1914,  June  2.  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  Exhibition  Day. 

1914,  June  17.  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  Field  Day  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS 


IN  ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

PRESIDENTS 

Benjamin  Greene,  Jonathan  Amory,  Gardiner  Greene,  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Amory,  Gardiner  Greene,  Joseph  Austin,  Willard  Badger, 
Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis 
Parkman,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Jr.,  William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot, 

Arthur  Dexter,  Thomas  F.  Temple, 

Eben  Bacon,  Henry  Sturgis  Grew 

TREASURERS 

Charles  P.  Phelps,  William  Shimmin,  Charles  Walley,  Thomas  Motley, 
William  Brown,  Edward  Phillips,  William  H.  Eliot,  William 
Appelton,  Benjamin  D.  Greene,  William  J.  Loring, 

William  Gray,  William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild, 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Williams, 

Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

Charles  P.  Bowditch, 

Alfred  Bowditch 

SECRETARIES 

Charles  W.  Greene,  Benjamin  West,  Lewis  Tappan,  Robert  Lash, 
William  H.  Gardiner,  William  F.  Otis,  Jonathan  Chapman,  Jr., 
EdwardS.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn, 

George  L.  DeBlois 
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FORMER  MANAGERS 


IN  ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


Rev.  Charles  Lowell 
Edward  Cruft 
Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr. 
William  Brown,  Jr. 
Isaac  Winslow 
Gideon  Snow 
Joseph  Austin 
Samuel  H.  Walley 
Nathan  Webb 
Benjamin  West 
Charles  P.  Phelps 
Andrew  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Nathan  Appleton 
Daniel  P.  Parker 
Eben  Francis 
Israel  Munson 
Edward  Phillips 
David  Sears 
Joseph  Coolidge 
Samuel  Snelling 
Jonathan  Phillips 
William  Appleton 
Jonathan  Amory 
Joseph  Bowdoin 
William  H.  Eliot 
Samuel  A.  Eliot 
Joseph  C.  Merrill 
Dr.  Edward  Reynolds 
Dr.  E.  H.  Robbins 
Benjamin  D.  Greene 
Osias  Goodwin 
Samuel  Lawrence 


Robert  Lash 
Arthur  French 
Francis  Parkman 
John  D.  Williams 
Thomas  B.  Curtis 
Simon  E.  Greene 
George  Darracott 
Moses  Grant 
William  Gray 
John  Tappan 
Joseph  Tuckerman 
Samuel  Torrey 
Charles  Wells 
Charles  C.  Paine 
Thomas  G.  Cary 
Benjamin  A.  Gould 
William  H.  Prescott 
Henry  B.  Rogers 
Henry  Upham 
Edward  S.  Rand 
George  H.  Kuhn 
Jonathan  Chapman 
Elijah  Cobb 
Abbott  Lawrence 
James  C.  Wild 
Francis  0.  Watts 
Frederick  T.  Gray 
Henry  Edwards 
Lewis  G.  Gray 
Joseph  F.  Bumstead 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol 
John  J.  Dixwell 
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Samuel  Hooper 
George  Bemis 
Richard  W.  Bayley 
Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr. 
Samuel  E.  Brackett 
Jesse  Bird 
Francis  Bacon 
Charles  H.  Mills 
G.  Howland  Shaw 
Charles  Amory 
William  Appleton,  Jr. 
Francis  C.  Manning 
Robert  B.  Storer 
William  Perkins 
James  H.  Beal 
Aaron  D.  Weld 
Martin  Brimmer 
Theodore  Lyman 
Russell  Sturgis,  Jr. 

John  L.  Emmons 
Samuel  Eliot 
Stephen  H.  Bullard 
Charles  E.  Guild 
William  L.  Richardson 
Charles  L.  Young 
Henry  L.  Higginson 


John  A.  Blanchard 
Alanson  Bigelow 
John  Homans 
Stephen  G.  DeBlois 
William  Brandt  Storer 
Howard  Stockton 
Charles  P.  Bowditch 
Arthur  Dexter 
George  A.  Gardner 
E.  Francis  Parker 
Robert  H.  Gardner 
James  S.  Russell 
Otis  K.  Newell 
Alexander  S.  Wheeler 
William  F.  Wharton 
Caleb  A.  Curtis 
William  P.  Fowler 
John  E.  Thayer 
J.  D.  W.  French 
John  Homans,  2nd,  M.  D. 
Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr. 

Eben  Bacon 
Alfred  Bowditch 
Henry  Sturgis  Grew 
Thomas  F.  Temple 
Walter  Hunnewell 
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A  CORNER  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  15,  1916 


RECEIPTS 


Income 

From  Invested  Funds  .  $18,010.77 

Less  accrued  interest  on 


bonds  bought  . 

269.45 

17,741.32 

Board  and  Tuition  of  Boys 

•  • 

6,814.51 

Weber  Fund  Income 

•  • 

90.00  $24,645.83 

Income  Industrial  Education  Fund 

From  Invested  Funds  . 

•  • 

345.64 

“  Printing  . 

•  • 

522.56 

“  Sales  “Beacon” 

•  • 

87.85 

“  “  Woodwork,  etc. 

•  • 

161.43 

1,1 17.48 

Income  Ellen  S.  Bacon  Fund 

•  • 

From  Invested  Funds  . 

•  • 

500.00 

“  Loans  repaid 

225.00 

less  one  half  added  principal 

112.50 

112.50 

612.50 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions 

•  • 

5,630.00 

EXCESS  OF  EXPENSES  OVER  RECEIPTS 

•  • 

5,365.68 

$37,371.49 
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EXPENSES 


Paid  Bills  as  follows: 

Salaries 

Food  ..... 
Clothing  .... 

Medical  .... 

Educational  and  Industrial 
Household  Stores 
Fuel,  Light  and  Power 
Postage  and  Stationery 
Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Express 
Farm  .... 

Boats  and  Wharf 
General  Repairs  and  Stock  . 
Library  .... 

Water  and  Ice 
Interest  and  Insurance 
Blackstone  Street  expense 
Sundries  .... 

Income,  Ellen  S.  Bacon  Fund 
Loaned  to  Graduates  . 


.  $14,272.35 
5,105.82 
1,332.47 
537.79 
1,992.78 
1,535.16 
3,832.65 
450.76 
709.44 
2,750.49 
340.01 
1,966.53 
113.83 
337.01 
732.23 
18.50 

1,008.67  $37,036.49 


335.00 

$37,371.49 
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CAPITAL 


Balance  from  Former  Account 

Treasurer  ...... 

$5,377.02 

Superintendent  ..... 

1,109.47  $6,486.49 

Receipts 

From  Estate  A.  E.  Angier 

5,000.00 

“  “  E.  D.  Chamberlain 

10,000.00 

“  “  H.  W.  Wadleigh 

2,500.00 

“  “  W.  F.  Hall 

2,976.58 

Thro’  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

2,500.00 

From  Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks 

5,000.00 

“  Alumni  Association 

200.00 

5,000  Chicago  June.  R’y.  &  Un.  Stk. 

Yds.  Co.  Bonds  due  July  1915 

5,000.00 

12  shares  Utah  Consol.  Copper  Co.  sold 

1 66.46 

6  shares  Tamarack  Mining  Co.  “ 

251.13 

30  shares  National  Bank  of 

Commerce  in  liquidation 

1,631.40 

30  shares  State  National  Bank  in  liquidation 

87.00 

Portion  Income  E.  S.  Bacon  Fund  added  to 

principal  ..... 

112.50 

Portion  Income  Weber  Fund  added  to 

principal  ..... 

90.00 

Portion  income  Weber  Fund  to  charge 

off  premium  on  bond 

5.00  $35,520.07 

$42,006.56 
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CAPITAL 


Payments 

5,000  Montana  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  1943  4,575.00 
5,000  Alabama  Power  Co.  6 °j0  Bonds  1918  5,000.00 
5,000  Anglo  French  External  Loan  S°/0  1920  4,812.50 
5,000  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  5% 

Bonds  1939  ....  5,000.00 

5000  Chicago  June.  R’way  &  Union 

Stock  Yards  Co.  S°/0  Bonds,  1940  .  4,950.00 

Deficit  from  Income  ..... 

Balance,  January  15th,  19 16,  Treasurer  .  11,251.92 

“  “  “  “  Superintendent  1,051.46 


24,337.50 

5,365.68 

12,303.38 


$42,006.56 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 


BOOK  VALUE 

5,000.00 

4,850.00 

9,850.00 

10,945.00 

4,950.00 

3,819.75 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

9,937.50 

4,800.00 


5,000  U.S.  Steel  Corp’n  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  5%  Bonds 
10,000  Southern  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds 
1 1,000  Western  Electric  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Seattle  Electric  Co.  Consol.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  4%  Bonds 
2,000  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  6 %  Bonds 
5,000  Missouri  and  Kansas  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds 
10,000  Cumberland  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5 %  Bonds 
5,000  Georgia  Elec.  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds 
5,000  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  3%  Bonds  5,030.41 
1,000  “  “  “  3  1-2%  Bonds  913.10 

7,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding  4%  Bonds  6,860.00 
10,000  No.  Pac.-Gt.  N.,  C.B.  &  Q.  Collat.  4%  Bonds  6,478.24 
10,000  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  5%  Bonds  9,985.00 
10,000  American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  5%  Bonds  9,937.50 
5,000  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,775.00 

1 1,000  United  Electric  Securities  Co.  5%  Bonds  1 1,000.00 
5,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 
5,000  “  “  “  “  6%  Notes  4,950.00 

5,000  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Co.  4%  Bonds  4,550.00 
5,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  4%  Bonds  4,550.00 

5,000  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies  4  1-2%  Bonds  4,911.25 
5,000  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,903.75 
5,000  Indiana  Steel  Co. 5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  The  National  Tube  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 

5,000  Milwaukee  Elec.  R’y  &  Light  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,500.00 
5,000  United  Fruit  Co.  4  1-2%  Bonds  4,756.25 

5,000  Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,950.00 

5,000  Northern  Texas  Traction  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,950.00 

5,000  Chic.  Jet.  R’y  &  Union  Stck.Yds.  Co. 5%  Bonds  4,950.00 
5,000  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  5,000.00 
5,000  Montana  Power  Co.  5%  Bonds  4,575.00 

5,000  Alabama  Power  Co.  6%  Bonds  5,000.00 
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INVESTMENTS  CONTINUED 


5,000  Anglo-French  External  Loan  5% 
50  shares  Merchants  National  Bank 


18 
10 
1 15 
50 
30 
25 
18 
50 
58 
170 
10 
100 
3 
2 
19 
3 
3 

57 

6 


Second 

Webster  &  Atlas  National  Bank 
American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  P’f’d 
Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  P’f’d  2,893.10 
Chicago  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  Com’n  1,626.19 


4,812.50 

6,764.37 

2,777.00 

1,140.00 

12,370.47 

5,000.00 

2,790.75 


N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Mass.  Electric  Co’s  P’f’d 
Pullman  Co. 

Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust 
Real  Estate  Associates 
Dwelling  House  Associates 
Appleton  Co. 

Atch.,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R’y  P’f’d 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 


8,935.94 

4,413.00 

10,493.84 

900.00 

9,988.50 

3,030.00 

150.00 

1,520.00 

120.00 


Chic.  Jet.  R’y  &  Un.  Stock  Yds.  Co.  P’f’d  270.00 


General  Electric  Co. 

United  Zinc  Cos.  P’f’d 
Deposit  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 

“  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank 
Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  Policy 
Cash — Treasurer 
Cash — Superintendent 
Estate  Thompson’s  Island 
“  15  Blackstone  St. 

Steamer  “Pilgrim” 


6,950.00 

1.00 

628.70 

221.65 

17,500.00 

11,251.92 

1,051.46 

43,075.00 

15,000.00 

4,500.00  $373,853, 


Arthur  Adams, 

Treasurer. 
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AUDITORS  REPORT 


40  State  Street,  Boston, 

March  13,  1916. 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Esq.,  Committee, 

Dear  Sir: 

Having  completed  my  examination  of  the  books  and  accounting 
affairs  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  for  the  year  ending  January  fifteenth,  1916,  I  herewith  hand 
you  my  report  of  the  same. 


REPORT 

The  examination  included  the  verification  of  all  additions,  postings, 
etc.,  relative  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  moneys,  and  the  tracing 
of  all  results  into  the  final  balance  sheet,  which  is  a  true  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  School  from  the  books.  The  vouchers  and  cheques 
representing  disbursements  were  inspected  and  found  to  substantiate  the 
records,  and  the  cash  on  hand  in  banks  at  the  close  of  business  on  Jan¬ 
uary  fifteenth,  1916,  was  what  it  should  have  been.  Entries  represent¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  securities  were  vouched  for  by  brokers’  papers,  and 
the  income  from  investments  was  seen  to  have  been  received  and  prop¬ 
erly  accounted  for.  I  also  made  an  examination  of  the  securities  of  the 
School  in  the  possession  of  the  Treasurer  and  found  them  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  records. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ANDREW  STEWART. 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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THE  OLD  ELM 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  to  us,  and  we  again  thank  these  friends,  and  the  Managers 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors,  and  others 


that  cannot  be  named,  for  donations 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Adams,  Arthur 
Adams,  Mrs.  Brooks 
Adams,  Walter  E. 

Alford,  E.  B. 

Alford,  Miss  M.  A. 

Alumni  Association 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Arakelyan,  J.  J. 

Badger,  Daniel  B. 

Bancroft,  Dr.  W.  B. 

Barbour,  E.  D. 

Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bell,  Richard 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Blake,  William  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brewer,  E.  M. 

Brooks,  Gorham 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C 

Brown,  Mrs.  Atherton 


during  the  year  of  1915: 

Brown,  Durrell  Co. 

Bullard,  Miss  Ellen 
Bullard,  Theodore 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 

Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Campbell,  Chester  I. 

Carr,  Samuel 
.  Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Case,  Miss  L.  W. 

Cheever,  Mrs.  David 
Cheever,  Dr.  D.  W. 

Clark,  Mrs.  D.  Oakes 
Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Henry  G. 

Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Daland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
DeWitt,  F.  A. 

.  Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G. 

Dexter,  Miss  R.  L. 
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Donald,  Malcolm 
DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dupee,  M.  A. 

Emmons,  N.  H. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Evans,  Thomas  J. 

Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Flanders,  William  M. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

Gaffney,  James 
Gardner,  George  A. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  Roland 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Haskell,  Allen 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 

Henshaw,  J.  P.  B. 

Higgs,  Joseph  W. 

Homans,  Robert 
Howe,  Elmer  P. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hughes,  William  N. 

Hunnewell,  H.  S. 

Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 


Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Lewis,  Thornton  B. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Guy 
MacDonald,  H.  P. 

Manson,  Mrs.  Alice  D. 

Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture 
Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
“Nahant” 

Nash,  E.  W.,  Co. 

National  Metal  Trades  Association 
Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 

Parkinson,  John 
Peabody,  Frank  E. 

Pierce,  W.  L. 

Pillsbury,  A.  E. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Jr. 
Prendergast,  J.  M. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Reed,  W.  G. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 

Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Saltonstall,  Richard  M. 

Saltonstall,  Robert 
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Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Mrs,  George  G 
Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Sears,  Philip  S. 

Sears,  Miss  Phyllis 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  R.  G. 

South  Boston  Yacht  Club 
Spaulding,  William  S. 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 


Swift,  Henry  W. 
Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thacher,  T.  C. 

Thayer,  John  E. 
Thompson,  Henry  S. 
Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Warren,  Mrs.  Bayard 
Warren,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Webster,  F.  G. 

Weston,  Mrs.  Clara 
Wharton,  W.  P. 
Wheelwright,  G.  W- 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses,  Jr. 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
Williams,  The  Misses 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a 
corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of _ 


dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corporation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  West  Shore 

A  stretch  of  shore  where  the  receding  tide  has  left  seaweed  and 
driftwood.  This  material,  not  useful  for  other  purposes,  we  gather  to 
be  burned  in  the  incinerator,  and  the  ashes  are  used  to  fertilize  the 
land.  In  the  distance  at  the  left  is  the  Wharf,  then  the  Boat  House, 
and  Mansion  Hill  in  the  background. 

From  the  Weather  Observatory 

This  illustration  shows  the  Compost  Shed  in  the  foreground  with 
the  cows  on  their  way  to  pasture,  the  Storage  Barn  and  the  Stock  Barn, 
the  Poultry  House  just  visible  through  the  Orchard,  with  the  Main 
Buildings  in  the  distance  on  what  in  the  first  days  of  the  School 
was  named  Mansion  Hill 


A  Part  of  the  Herd 

The  illustration  shows  a  part  of  our  herd  of  cows  grazing  near 
Whale’s  Back.  The  Barn  and  the  Main  Buildings  are  in  the  distance. 

A  Corner  of  the  Playground 

This  gymnasium  apparatus  in  the  south  corner  of  the  Playground 
was  given  to  the  School  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason.  During  play  hours 
there  is  nearly  always  activity  here,  either  just  for  fun  or  in  regular 
exercises,  and  it  is  one  of  the  healthful  means  of  interesting  boys  who 
lack  initiative. 

The  Old  Elm 

Here  is  the  favorite  place  during  leisure  hours,  and  many  a  gradu¬ 
ate  on  his  return  visit  from  this  spot  in  quiet  thought  reviews  his 
school  days  and  the  memories  of  his  Island  Home. 
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( 


THE 

FARM  and  TRADES 
SCHOOL 


Thompson’s  Island,  Boston,  Mass. 

H'  • 


THE 

FARM  AND  TRADES 

SCHOOL 


A  School 

where  worthy  boys  of  limited  means 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
and  above  the  fifth  grade  in  school 
may  have  a  home,  receive  an  education, 
learn  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  acquire 
a  hobby,  and  develop  into  strong  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable  Christian  young  men* 


Thompson's  Island 
Boston  Mass, 


A  Visit  to 

The  Farm  and  T rades  School 


fc 

It  was  an  ideal  morning  in  July  when  I  yielded  to  a  long  cher¬ 
ished  desire  to  visit  a  small  but  unique  private  school,  little 
known  even  in  Boston,  though  it  has  pursued  its  quiet  pioneer 
training  of  boys  for  over  one  hundred  years.  By  profession  I 
am  a  teacher  and  by  every  inclination  deeply  interested  in  ed¬ 
ucational  projects,  so  I  was  eager  to  see  the  Farm  and  Trades 
School  and  I  had  long  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit. 
After  obtaining  the  necessary  directions  and  a  very  kindly  wel¬ 
come  over  the  telephone,  I  made  my  way  to  the  landing  at  City 
Point,  for  this  school  occupies  an  island  kingdom  of  its  own  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

As  I  waited  for  the  boat,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  fill  my 
lungs  with  good  salt  air  and  enjoy  the  clear  blue  of  the  water. 
Thompson’s  Island  stretched  away  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Dorchester  Bay  about  a  mile  distant,  looking  very  green  and 
cool  in  the  morning  sunlight.  Directly  across  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  island,  I  could  distinguish  the  buildings  partly  hid- 
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Description 


LOOKING  SOUTH  TOWARD  THE  BLUE  HILLS 

den  among  the  trees.  I  could  make  out  a  large  white  barn 
and  wharf  glistening  in  the  sun.  But  at  this  juncture  a  boat  ap¬ 
peared  steaming  toward  the  Landing,  winding  its  way  among 
the  boats  at  anchor  until  it  docked  and  the  Captain  invited  me 
aboard.  The  steamer,  which  is  called  the  “Pilgrim,”  has  seen 
many  years  of  service  both  summer  and  winter.  It  is  a  sturdy 
little  craft  about  fifty  feet  over  all,  and,  as  I  later  discovered, 
is  manned  by  one  of  the  older  boys  who  acts  as  engineer, 
two  deck  hands,  and  a  man  who  is  both  Instructor  and  Cap¬ 
tain.  In  pleasant  weather  a  small  launch  is  used  for  making 
trips  to  the  mainland,  and  there  is  a  barge  which  carries 
freight  and  occasionally  the  boys  for  a  picnic  excursion  down 
the  harbor.  These  are  all  private  boats  and  are  exclusively 
for  school  use. 

The  trip  to  the  island  occupies  about  ten  minutes.  At 
the  wharf  the  Superintendent  met  me  and  made  me  feel  most 
welcome.  We  made  our  way  up  a  broad  avenue  of  trees  past 
the  big  old-fashioned  barn,  which  houses  the  farm  stock,  and 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  Main  Building.  This  large  brick  build¬ 
ing,  built  in  1835,  with  imposing  tall  white  pillars,  designed  by 
Bulfinch,  occupies  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  commands  a  magnif- 
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SETTING  UP  EXERCISES 

Six  o’clock  in  the  morning  finds  the  boys  beginning  the  day  in 
this  fashion  out-of-doors. 

icent  view  in  all  directions.  Facing  south,  we  saw  a  beautiful 
picture  with  the  plowed  fields  in  the  foreground,  the  rocky 
shores  of  Squantum  Head,  the  low  lying  fields  of  Neponset, 
and  the  Blue  Hills  in  the  background.  It  was  so  green  and 
cool  and  peaceful  that  I  had  difficulty  in  imagining  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  those  early  settlers  who,  in  1626,  built  the  first  house 
in  Boston  Harbor  on  the  shore  of  this  very  island. 

As  we  stood  there,  the  Superintendent  briefly  outlined  the 
history  of  the  School,  of  which  he  seemed  justly  proud.  “The 
island  was  purchased  from  the  City  of  Boston  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Boston  Farm  School  in  1832.  Actual  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Farm  School  took  place  June  6,  1833.  Previous  to 


History 


THE  STEAMER  “PILGRIM” 
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this  time  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  incorporated  in  1814,  and  on  March  5,  1835,  the  two 
schools  united  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys.  In  1907  this  name  was  changed  to 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School. 


“The  purpose  of  the  school  has  not  changed  in  one 

hundred  and  eleven  years  although 
changing  economic  conditions 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  our 
methods.  In  those  early  days, 
the  boys  spent  most  of  their  time 
on  the  farm  and  only  the  winter 
months  in  the  school-room. 


“Today  the  training  is  organ¬ 
ized  along  three  distinct,  though 
closely  associated,  lines  : —  the 
class-room  or  academic  work 
which  occupies  half  of  each  boy’s 

A  boy  who  deserved  our  care  and  day,  the  vocational  work  which  oc- 
has  won  his  way  to  our  hearts,  cupies  the  other  half,  and  the  a- 


vocational  training  in  music,  ath¬ 
letics,  student  government,  radio  clubs,  citizenship,  banking 
and  store-keeping.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  the  boy’s  band, 
organized  in  1857,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Cot¬ 
tage  Row  Government,  organized  in  1888,  preceded  even  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  and  Sloyd  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  here  in  1891.  This  pioneer  work  shows  the  far¬ 
sightedness  of  the  Managers  and  leaders  of  the  school  who 
have  directed  its  educational  policies.” 


“What  type  of  boy  is  qualified  for  admission  and  how 
do  they  make  application?”  I  asked,  reviewing  in  my  mind 
the  educational  advantages  of  other  private  schools. 

“We  accept  only  worthy  boys  of  limited  means  whose 
families  really  need  financial  assistance.  In  order  to  make 
application,  a  boy  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
in  good  health,  and  he  must  have  completed  at  least  the  fifth 
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grade  of  grammar  school.  There  is  an  Admission  Committee, 
made  up  of  several  of  the  Managers,  which  interviews  parents 
and  boys  who  have  made  application.  Boys  are  accepted  four 
times  a  year  provided  there  are  vacancies.  They  go  to  the 
school  that  day.  We  furnish  clothes,  books,  and  all  necessities 


‘■NEW  JOHNNIES” 

These  boys  have  just  entered.  They  will  not  remain 
new  •■Johnnies”  long. 

and  the  boys’  parents  pay  tuition  according  to  their  means. 
We  can  take  only  one  hundred  boys  and  they  must  be  good 
boys  who  would  not  otherwise  have  such  an  opportunity.  We 
hope  to  make  honest  useful  citizens  out  of  boys  who  are  placed 
under  adverse  circumstances.  This  was  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  and  it  has  remained  unchanged.  We  have  always 
believed  that  the  way  to  do  this  was  to  give  a  boy  all  the  school¬ 
ing  possible  and,  in  addition,  teach  him  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  industry  and  the  foundations  of  some  trade  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  select  the  kind  of  work  he  is  best 
adapted  for  and  will  be  most  interested  in  when  he  leaves  the 
school. 
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ACADEMIC  TRAINING 

We  had  been  walking  through  the  building  during  this 
conversation  and  now  arrived  at  the  class-rooms.  We  found 
three  classes  at  work  in  adjoining  rooms  in  one  wing  of  the 
big  old-fashioned  house.  An  English  recitation  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  the  older  boys  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  school  paper  were  read,  discussed  and  criticized. 
I  found  the  boys  interested  and  fair  in  their  discussions.  Three 
classes  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  course  covers  the  work  from  the  sixth  grade  up 
through  the  second  year  of  high  school  and  requires  six 
years  for  completion.  As  we  left  the  school-rooms,  I  asked 
about  vacations  and  graduation  and  received  this  reply:  “Our 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  with  a  week  of  vacation 
following  each.  There  is  one  month’s  vacation  in  the  summer 
which  allows  forty-four  weeks  for  the  school  year.  This  is 


A  GRADUATING  CLASS 

This  is  our  finished  product.  Compare  these  with  the  boys  on  the  previous  page. 
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necessary  on  account  of  the  shorter  school  day.  The  boys 
leave  the  school  only  at  the  time  of  their  furloughs  and  the 
vocational  work  continues  through  vacation  time,  the  boys 
using  the  school  hours  for  play. 

“The  boys  of  the  first  class  graduate  in  June  and  leave  as  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  with  their  families  or  positions  are  found 
whereby  they  can  support  themselves.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  boys  find  it  possible  to  go  on  and  finish  high  school  and 
some  go  to  college.  The  boys  have  one  week’s  furlough 
during  the  year  which  they  may  spend  at  home.  This  usually 
comes  about  the  first  week  in  July.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  Friends’  Days  once  a  month  from  May  to  October  when 
the  Nantasket  boat  brings  the  families  of  the  boys  to  spend  the 
afternoon  on  the  island.” 

“Do  you  have  any  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  your 
graduates?  That  always  seems  essential  to  me  since  it  really 
gives  a  teacher  a  yard-stick  by  which  to  measure  results.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  we  stand  or  fall  by  the  success  of  our  grad¬ 
uates,  measured  in  terms  of  manhood,  not  money.  In  many 
ways  the  boys  feel  that  the  school  is  a  real  home  and  we  are  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  what  they  are  doing.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
well  organized  Alumni  Association  which  takes  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  school  matters,  and  is  like  a  big-brother  club,  the  older 
ones  looking  out  for  the  younger  ones.” 


FRIENDS’  DAY 

Once  a  month  you  will  find  this  happy  gathering  of  the  boys  and  their  families. 
The  Nantasket  steamer  brings  our  visiters  to  spend  the  afternoon. 


Fyrloughs 


Alumni 

Association 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

After  our  dinner,  which  was  served  by  a  very  cour¬ 
teous  and  efficient  little  chap  of  twelve,  we  went  through 
the  various  shops  and  vocational  departments.  I  might  say  at 
this  point  that  there  are  no  servants  in  the  school,  or  rather, 
each  serves  the  other.  Instructors  and  boys  work  and  play 
together  in  a  peculiarly  happy  and  independent  communi¬ 
ty  life.  There  are  two  buildings  devoted  to  the  vocational 
work  containing  the  laundry,  carpenter  shop,  sloyd  room, 
power  plant,  printing  office,  and  forging  and  machine  shops. 


UP  FOR  REPAIRS 

Between  tides  the  Pilgrim  is  put  on  blocks,  cleaned  and  painted. 

The  Superintendent  explained  the  work  to  me  in  the 
following  manner:  “The  younger  boys  receive  training  in  the 
simpler  household  tasks  until  they  acquire  habits  of  careful  in¬ 
dustry  and  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility.  They  work  with 
Instructors  in  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  dormitories,  sewing 
room,  laundry,  and  office,  and  then  graduate  to  departments 
for  which  they  have  shown  interest  and  aptitude.  If  they  find 
the  work  congenial  they  receive  a  good  foundational  training 
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in  printing,  forging,  power  plant  operation,  woodwork,  paint¬ 
ing,  operating  boats,  or  farming.”  It  seemed  to  me  to  offer 
variety  to  command  any  boy’s  interest  and  I  wondered  how 
many  city  boys  ,  had  even  a  casual  knowledge  of  these  trades. 

We  visited  the  different  departments  and  I  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  see  things  in  operation.  In  the  printing 
office,  the  editor  of  the  school  paper  explained  the  operation 
of  the  power  presses  and  other  machinery.  All  school  print¬ 
ing  is  done  here  and  some  outside  job  printing.  From  here 
we  visited  the  cobbler’s  shop,  the  sloyd  room,  carpenter  shop 
and  paint  shop,  machine  shop  and  power  house.  In  each 
place  a  skilled  Instructor  directed  the  operations  and  guided 
the  boys  in  their  work.  The  boys  mend  shoes,  do  the  painting 
and  repair  work  about  the  buildings,  and  operate  a  central 
steam  plant  and  electric  generating  system.  In  the  sloyd  room 


CLASS  IN  FORGING 

These  boys  are  taught  hand  forging  in  wrought  iron  and  steel.  They 
first  complete  a  course  of  simple  models  and  then  they  may  make  their 
own  music  rack  or  perhaps  a  lamp  to  send  home. 


Printing 


Sloyd 

Engineering 

Painting 
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they  were  turning  out  articles  on  the  lathe,  making  boxes, 
lamps,  trays,  and  many  other  useful  things.  I  felt  sure  that 
many  of  these  boys  would  find  a  corner  of  his  home  to  fit  up 
as  a  workshop  in  later  years,  no  matter  what  his  vocation 
might  be. 


Agriculture 


We  next  set  out  for  a  survey  of  the  farm.  Most  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation  and  has  to  be  handled  scientifically  to 
keep  the  soil  iq  good  condition  for  the  land  has  been  yielding 
crops  for  many  years.  We  found  some  of  the  boys  getting  in 
hay,  others  weeding  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  others  trimming 
trees  and  cutting  lawns.  It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  we 

The  herd  consists 
of  about  twenty 
cows,  partly  grad¬ 
ed  Guernseys  and 
partly  pure-breds 
and  a  registered 
Guernsey  bull.  Six 
farm  horses,  pigs 
and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  hens  com¬ 
plete  the  stock  of 
the  farm.  The 
barn  was  a  busy 
place  at  this  time 
of  day.  As  each 
boy  finished  milking,  he  brought  his  pail  up  to  be  weighed,  and 
recorded  the  amount  of  milk  from  each  cow  on  the  chart.  The 
boys  who  are  interested  in  farming  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  up  different  projects,  some  looking  after  the  herd,  others 
the  poultry,  others  the  crops  and  so  on.  It  gives  them  a  chance 
to  figure  costs  of  maintenance,  wages  and  profits,  and  stimulates 
their  interest  by  making  it  as  concrete  and  personal  as  if  they 
themselves  owned  the  farm. 


stopped  at  the  barn  to  watch  the  milking. 


THE  FRONT  AVENUE 
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AVOCATION AL  TRAINING 


THE  BAND 

The  boys  use  their  playtime  for  practice.  They  play  on  Friends’  Days,  and 

for  all  special  occasions. 

Later  while  we  sat  at  supper,  a  rollicking  bugle  call  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  boys  were  off  for  a  swim.  Their  playtime  is 
spent  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  practicing  on  their  band  instruments, 
digging  in  their  flower  gardens,  making  and  sailing  boats,  Athletic* 
arranging  stamp  and  other  collections,  and  reading.  As  we 
walked  about  after  supper,  we  heard  some  of  the  boys  playing 
in  the  band  hall  and  watched  an  exciting  game  of  baseball 
between  two  of  the  school  teams.  In  baseball,  basketball,  and 
football,  the  boys  are  divided  into  four  school  teams  and  play 
scheduled  games  in  each  sport  for  a  silver  shield.  Cups  are  also 
given  for  individual  positions. 

The  School  is  justly  proud  of  its  band,  made  up  of  about 
thirty-five  pieces,  which  plays  upon  all  Friends’  Days  and 
gives  concerts  during  the  year.  The  boys  practice  in  their 
leisure  time  and  must  average  a  required  number  of  hours  per 
week  in  order  to  keep  their  places  in  the  regular  band.  These 
are  much  in  demand  for  there  are  at  least  two  boys  practicing 
on  each  instrument, 

We  had  visited  the  weather  observatory  earlier  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Here  are  kept  the  meteorological  instruments  and  the 
boys  take  readings  three  times  a  day,  make  charts  and  weather  Mefeoro,°s* 
forecasts,  and  send  monthly  reports  to  the  government.  The 
staff  is  made  up  of  a  chief,  deputy,  and  five  assistants,  each  in 
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Cottage  Row 


Student 

Council 


charge  of  an  instrument.  Thus  do  they  study  meteorology  at 
first  hand. 

Beyond  the  athletic  field  we  came  upon  a  row  ot  tiny 
cottages  and  this  was  the  far-famed  Cottage  Row.  It  represents 
a  miniature  city  government  in  its  organization.  There  are 
twelve  cottages,  one  just  completed.  The  boys  own  shares  in 
the  cottages  and  buy  and  sell  as  they  wish.  Thus  the  government 
is  made  up  of  shareholders  and  non-shareholders,  each  hav¬ 
ing  certain  voting  privileges.  The  cottages  are  used  for  play¬ 
time  only,  but  here  the  boys  may  entertain  their  friends  on 
visiting  days  and  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  book 
or  radio  receiving  set.  The  government  is  administered  by 
a  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  police  force,  and  the  different 
sanitary  divisions.  There  is  a  municipal  court  which  has  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cottage  Row  and  the  playgrounds  on  Sunday. 
Here  cases  are  tried  and  dealt  with  by  a  student  judge.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  very  good  practical  civics  and  I  wished  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  some  of  their  elections 
and  trials. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  Student  Council  made  up 
of  boys  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  dealing  with  concrete  school  problems. 

On  two  evenings  a  week  the  Cottage  Row  Bank  and 
Cottage  Row  Trading  Company  are  open  for  business.  The 


COTTAGE  ROW 

Here  are  the  officers  in  readiness  to  show  you  their  city.  They 
take  their  duties  seriously  and  conduct  a  model  city  government. 
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Bank  officials  are  boys  who  are  taught  to  keep  books,  and 
handle  the  boys’  money.  It  boasts  deposits  of  over  $1000.00 
and  pays  5%  interest  annually.  Here  all  money  is  deposited 
and  thte  boys  use  checks  entirely.  The  Trading  Company  is 
also  managed  by  the  boys.  One  visiting  it  might  hesitate  be- 


THE  BANK  CAGE 

Here  the  boys  deposit  their  money,  whether  it  be  a  birthday  check  from 
home,  a  prize,  or  money  earned  as  a  city  official.  They 
use  checks  when  they  wish  to  buy  things. 

fore  the  bewildering  array  of  flashlights,  banners,  pens,  pencils, 
jackknives,  neckties,  stationery,  and  all  that  a  boy’s  heart  holds 
dear.  Next  door  to  the  Trading  Company  stood  the  bank 
cage  and  here  you  were  relentlessly  reminded  of  the  extent  of 
your  account  so  that  you  would  not  be  extravagant.  Each  boy 
must  keep  at  least  one  dollar  in  the  bank. 

I  had  already  noticed  that  a  few  of  the  boys  did  not  join  in 
the  sports  but  were  assigned  some  work  about  the  grounds  or 
buildings.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  boy  is  punished  for  mis¬ 
conduct.  His  playtime  is  regulated  by  his  behavior  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  system  of  merits  and  demerits  he  may  enjoy  privileges. 


Bank  and 
Trading  Co 


Disciplinf 
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( 

Religious 

Services 


Entertain¬ 

ments 


It  seemed  a  sensible  way  to  take  care  of  it  for  at  ten  or  four¬ 
teen,  playtime  seems  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
There  are  parties  and  dances,  entertainments,  picnics  and 
trips  in  town  to  the  theatre,  big-league  games,  and  college  foot¬ 
ball  games  and  many  other  interesting  things  open  to  the  boys 
who  have  the  best  conduct  record. 

Religious  services  are  conducted  on  Sundays  by  a  theo¬ 
logical  student  from  Boston.  The  school  is  non-sectarian  but 
teaches  each  boy  Christian  principles  of  living  that  make  an 
honest,  sympathetic,  upright  and  respected  man. 

At  seven-thirty  in  the  evening,  the  boys  assemble  for  roll- 
call.  This  is  conducted  in  military  fashion  with  boy  proctors 
in  charge.  From  here  they  are  dismissed  for' the  night  going 
to  the  reading  room,  to  bed,  to  the  school-room  for  study,  or 
to  some  lecture  or  entertainment,  depending  on  their  conduct. 

It  happened  to  be  Thursday  evening  which  is  the  one 
usually  reserved  for  movies.  We  proceeded  to  the  assembly 


I 


AN  F.  T.  S.  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

They  are  in  good  trim  and  have  speed  as  well  as  endurance 
but  they  pride  themselves  most  on  good  sportsmanship  which  is  their  goal. 
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hall  and  enjoyed  the  pictures  as  much  as  the  boys.  Afterward 
they  retired  to  the  dormitories  and  a  hush  fell  over  the  building 
as  the  bugler  sounded  “taps.”  It  was  a  fitting  end  to  a  busy 
day  and  gave  one  a  sense  of  peace  and  contentment  in  work 
well  done. 

As  we  stepped  out  into  the  balmy  evening  air,  the  beauty 
of  the  place  thrilled  me.  Here,  within  easy  access  to  the  heart 
of  Boston  was  a  spot,  which,  in  its  seclusion, 'might  have  been 
a  thousand  miles  away.  The  lights  from  shore  twinkled  in 


“THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING” 

The  boys  enjoy  acting  whether  they  take  the  part  of  girls  or  boys 


friendly  fashion  on  all  sides  of  us.  We  could  see  boats  passing 
up  the  Main  Channel  toward  the  Custom  House  Tower  that 
loomed  like  a  pillar  of  light  in  the  distance.  Now  and  then 
the  friendly  chug  of  a  motor  boat  reached  us  and  the  sound  of 
distant  singing  carried  over  the  water.  Overhead  the  stars  were 
brilliant.  What  an  ideal  spot  for  a  school!  Near  enough  to 
enjoy  the  chief  advantages  of  the  city,  far  enough  away  to 
independently  choose  what  influences  shall  reach  the  boys. 
Away  from  the  noise  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  city 
streets,  one  might  hope  to  accomplish  much. 

It  is  a  big  vision  which  animates  this  Island  School  -  -  to  give 
boys  a  healthy,  independent  start  in  life,  with  high  ideals  of 
honesty,  courage  and  clean-mindedness.  Support  must  come 
from  an  interested  public  for  the  endowment  fund  is  still  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  running  expenses.  And  as  the  Superintendent 
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outlined  his  hopes  and  plans  for  a  new  school  building  and 
library,  my  best  judgment  answered  that  the  need  was  certainly 
a  worthy  one. 

We  sped  over  the  quiet  waters  in  the  launch  toward  the 
lights  of  Boston.  But  the  spell  of  the  place  was  still  upon  me 
and  I  wished  I  were  a  boy  again  and  might  live  as  a  boy  at  the 
Farm  and  Trades  School  on  Thompson’s  Island, 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

1924-1925 

The  course  of  study  at  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  may 
easily  be  put  under  three  separate  divisions.  The  school  work, 
which  prepares  the  student  for  further  education  in  school;  the 
vocational  training  which  aims  to  prepare  each  boy  for  a  trade 
or  to  furnish  him  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  after 
completing  his  course,  and  the  extra  curriculum  activities  for 
developing  the  special  abilities  of  the  boy. 

Considering  that  many  boys  are  admitted  who  haven’t 
good  homes,  it  is  necessary  for  uniform  treatment  that  all  boys 
remain  at  the  School  practically  the  whole  year.  The  school 
year  is  consequently  made  up  of  forty-seven  weeks  with  four 
terms.  Each  boy  spends  a  half  of  the  day  in  school  and  the 
other  half  is  devoted  to  his  vocational  training. 

There  are  two  groups  of  boys  that  the  course  of  study  aims 
to  provide  for.  They  are:  the  boys  who  will  start  in  work  as 
soon  as  they  leave  school  and  the  boys  who  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  high  school.  To  help  the  boy  who  must  start 
work  when  he  graduates,  extra  studies  have  been  added  to  our 
course. 

The  purpose  of  the  vocational  training  for  boys  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  is  to  furnish  them  with  sufficient  information  and 
instruction  in  certain  trades  so  that  they  may  know  if  they  wish 
to  carry  on  that  work  after  they  leave  the  School  or  not.  If 
they  do  decide  to  carry  it  on,  it  gives  them  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build. 
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We  determine  the  work  for  which  a  boy  is  most  adapted 
by  studying  him.  We  find  out  what  his  interests  are  and  what 
he  likes  to  do  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  try  work  in 
various  departments  for  a  period  of  six  months.  It  is  imprac¬ 
tical  to  start  the  younger  boys  in  the  more  advanced  depart¬ 
ments,  so  all  boys  when  they  enter,  work  about  the  house  and 
grounds  under  supervision  and  are  thus  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  industry.  There  is  a  complete  change  of  work  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  for  all  boys  who  do  not  seem  inter¬ 
ested  or  adapted  to  the  work  they  have  been  doing. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  School  to  prepare  a  boy  to  take 
care  of  himself  after  graduation  no  matter  whether  he  may  be 
going  on  to  school  or  going  to  work.  His  success  in  later  life 
depends  very  much  on  how  he  has  learned  to  spend  his  leisure 
time,  what  his  interests  are,  and  how  far  he  can  develop  them 
by  himself.  With  this  in  mind,  and  with  the  belief  that  if  a  boy 
has  interests  to  occupy  his  leisure  time,  he  will  learn  to  use  that 
time  to  advantage  and  there  will  be  little  tendency  for  him  to 
get  into  mischief. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 

The  Course  of  Study  is  divided  into  six  Classes  covering 
the  work  of  the  Sixth  through  the  Tenth  Grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  outline  of  study  as  given  here 
begins  with  the  Sixth  Class,  which  coincides  with  the  sixth  grade 
in  the  public  schools,  and  concludes  with  the  First  Class  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  tenth  grade  or  the  second  year  of  a  four  year 
high  school. 


Arithmetic 

English 

Reading 

History 

Geography 

Spelling 


SIXTH  GLASS 

Intermediate  work.  A  thorough  review  of 
fractions;  denominate  numbers;  decimals. 

Kinds  and  parts  of  sentences,  parts  of  speech, 
punctuation.  Memory  work  -  one  poem  each 
month.  Composition  -  oral  and  written,  letter 
writing,  articles  for  theBeacon,  the  school  paper 

Miscellaneous  stories  from,  “Famous  Stories 
Every  Child  Should  Know”;  “Heidi”  and  other 
classic  fiction,  dramatization,  and  Current 
Events. 

Elementary  American  History,  covering  com¬ 
plete  text,  from  beginning  to  present  time. 

A  thorough  elementary  study  of  land  and  water, 
the  Earth  and  North  America. 

Word  study  with  use  of  dictionary;  dictation. 


FIFTH  GLASS 


Essentials  of  Arithmetic.  Decimal  fractions, 
Arithmetic  practical  measurements,  how  to  solve  problems, 

percentage  and  its  applications. 

Elementary  grammar.  The  formation  of  clear 
English  sentence  structure  and  paragraphing  are  taught; 

emphasis  on  review  of  parts  of  speech. 
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Reading 


History 


Geography 


Spelling 


Arithmetic 


English 


History 


Geography 


Some  dramatization  characterizes  the  course  in 
reading  which  lists  the  following;  ‘‘Secret  Gar¬ 
den”,  Burnett;  “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish”,  Longfellow;  ‘‘Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shake¬ 
speare”.  Reviews  are  required  from  each  boy 
as  a  result  of  silent  and  outside  reading. 

American  History  from  1492  through  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

A  study  of  the  continents  of  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia  and  Asia.  Outline  maps  of 
each  country  are  filled  in  to  show  divisions,  cit¬ 
ies,  resources,  exports,  industries,  etc. 

Extensive  study  of  words,  use  of  the  dictionary, 
dictation  and  poetry. 


FOURTH  GLASS 


Ratio  and  proportion;  percentage;  discount; 
interest  (simple  and  compound);  banking. 

General  review  of  elementary  English.  Story 
telling  and  writing,  original  and  reproduction; 
kinds  and  parts  of  letters;  paragraphing.  Mem¬ 
ory  work. 

“American  Beginnings  in  Europe”,  complete 
text. 

Extensive  study  of  Europe,  North  America  and 
the  United  States.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
in  this  study  on  the  resources,  exports,  industries 
and  form  of  government  of  each  country. 
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Arithmetic 


English 


Reading 


History 


Geography 


Algebra 


English 


THIRD  CLASS 

The  essentials  of  Arithmetic  with  advanced  work 
in  banking;  civic  and  business  relations;  square 
root  and  mensuration,  practical  application. 

Thorough  study  of  grammar.  Word  study  with 
reference  to  word  building;  pronunciation  and 
spelling;  practice  in  narration,  oral  and  written; 
articles  for  School  paper;  compositions  written 
on  facts  and  imaginary  situations. 

Study  of  books  selected  from  works  of  Dickens, 
Irving, Shakespeare  and  Stevenson, in  the  school¬ 
room.  Outside  reading  from  the  works  of  Mark 
Twain,  Cooper,  Dana,  Kingsley  and  Hughes. 

History  of  the  United  States;  American  History 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time. 

Elementary  Economic  Geography  covering 
complete  text — the  economic  divisions  of  the 
United  States  including  its  resources,  commerce 
and  industrial  development,  correlating  with 
work  in  History. 

SECOND  CLASS 

The  fundamental  operations,  of  algebra,  the 
linear  equation  and  its  application  to  problems, 
fractions,  proportion,  square  root,  simple  quad¬ 
ratic  equations. 

General  Review.  Sentences,  punctuation,  par¬ 
agraphs  and  figures  of  speech.  Practice  in  narra¬ 
tion;  articles  for  School  paper;  reproduction, 
both  oral  and  written;  practice  in  composition 
and  memory  work. 
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Reading 


History 


General 

Science 


Book¬ 

keeping 


Agriculture 


Geometry 


Class  study  of  “Merchant  of  Venice”,  “Julius 
Caesar”-  Shakespeare;  “Silas  Marner”-  George 
Eliot;  “Ivanhoe”-  Scott,  and  Modern  Verse. 
Individual  reading  of  at  least  one  book  a  month 
selected  from  the  works  of  standard  authors. 

A  study  of  Ancient  History;  European  (medi¬ 
eval  and  modern) . 

The  course  combines  the  general  problems  of 
home  and  community  science,  and  attempts  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  study  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  observe 
scientific  laws  at  work  in  everyday  things  about 
him,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  acquires  a  perma¬ 
nent  interest  in  science  and  an  open  inquir¬ 
ing  attitude  of  mind. 

Principles  of  Bookkeeping,  exercises  in  record¬ 
ing  business  transactions,  in  taking  trial  balances 
and  closing  the  books;  prepared  sets  illustrate 
modern  bookkeeping  methods  supplemented  by 
a  course  in  Business  Practice. 

Principles  of  Agriculture  with  text  book  study 
supplemented  by  State  College  bulletins  and 
practical  experiments,  testing  soils,  etc. 


FIRST  GLASS 


Short  review  of  Algebra  and  the  study  of  Plane 
Geometry  through  rectilinear  figures,  construct¬ 
ion  problems, inequalities  and  the  circle.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  solving  of  originals  and 
the  application  of  Plane  Geometry  to  simple 
construction  problems. 
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English 


French 


Reading 


Biology 

Typewriting 

Dairying 


Continued  study  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition; 
general  review  of  parts  of  speech  and  sentence 
analysis;  paragraph  drill  with  reference  to  force, 
unity  and  coherence,  etc.;  narrative  work;  prac. 
tice  in  writing  real  and  imaginary  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Composition  work  includes  articles 
for  School  paper. 

Essentials  of  French  Grammar  and  elementary 
composition;  stress  laid  on  training  in  accuracy 
of  pronunciation. 

Class  study  of  short  stories  by  standard  authors. 
At  least  one  book  a  month  is  required  for  out¬ 
side  reading,  selections  including  the  works  of 
Blackmore,  Scott,  Churchill,  Hutchinson,  Kip¬ 
ling,  Parker,  Stevenson,  Grenfell  and  Roosevelt. 

A  general  course  in  biology,  including  botany, 
zoology  and  human  physiology. 

Touch  system  taught  from  Rational  Method 
book  and  accepted  speed  and  accuracy  tests. 

Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products,  covering  com¬ 
plete  text  with  practical  testing. 
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PRACTICAL  TRAINING 


The  farm,  and  its  location,  offer  unusual  oppor- 
Agriculture  tunities  for  the  practical  application  of  agriculture 

and  we  make  this  subject  a  fundamental  one  in 
our  course  of  study,  correlating  with  it,  grammar  and  high 
school  subjects.  The  farm,  therefore,  takes  a  most  important 
place  in  the  life  of  the  School.  The  course  in  agriculture  aims 
to  give  every  boy  a  definite  technical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  country  life, 
and  to  impress  the  truth  that  agriculture,  besides  being  the  most 
independent  of  all  occupations,  is  more  remunerative  than  many 
others  for  those  who  are  industrious,,  intelligent,  and  well 
trained.  The  technical  division  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  the 
pupils  by  lectures  and  experiments  in  class-room  and  on  the 
farm,  giving  the  Boys  a  knowledge  of  soils,  crop  rotation,  and 
the  care  and  feeding  of  animals. 


The  Sloyd  course  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical 
Sloyd  teaching  as  it  is  the  foundation  and  natural 

stepping  stone  to  all  trades  school  courses  and 
vocational  training.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  Boys  to 
acquire  a  large  amount  of  practical  skill  in  woodworking,  and 
it  furnishes  a  knowledge  of  technical  and  scientific  principles  of 
carpentry.  Aside  from  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  and  wood 
turning,  the  course  includes  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  shorten,  for  those  boys  who  desire 
to  become  mechanics,  the  time  which  would  be  required 
for  practical  experience  at  the  trade,  and  also  to  lay  a  broader 
foundation  for  rapid  advancement  than  otherwise  could  be 
secured. 


Printing 


This  course  covers  a  wide  variety  of  work  in 
hand  composition,  stonework,  and  presswork. 
It  includes  the  rudimentary  operations  in  type- 
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setting,  composition  of  book  pages,  headings,  business  cards, 
stationery  headings,  display  work,  etc.  Instruction  is  given 
in  locking  up  forms  for  job  presses,  etc.  The  ability  of  boys 
taking  this  course  is  portrayed  through  the  publication  of  the 
Beacon,  the  School  paper  issued  monthly,  printing  of  the 
School  report,  calendars,  programs  and  all  printed  matter  used 
in  the  School.  They  also  do  a  considerable  amount  of  job 
printing  for  patrons  in  town. 


The  instruction  in  this  course  is  planned  to 
Machine-  furnish  the  boy,  in  a  shorter  time  and  more 

Shop  efficient  way,  that  training  which  the  old-time 

Practice  system  of  apprenticeship  formerly  offered,  and 

to  give  a  greater  likelihood  of  promotion  to  the 
highest  grades  of  work.  Practice  is  given  in  operating  the  prin¬ 
cipal  machine-shop  tools,  such  as theshaper, planer,  engine-lathe, 
drill-press,  and  milling-machine.  Detailed  explanations  are 
given  of  each  type  of  machine  covering  a  wide  range  of  practical 
machine  construction.  Also  bench-work,  filing,  accurate  fitting, 
making  of  templets,  etc.,  and  the  chipping  and  scraping  of  plane 
and  cylindrical  surfaces. 

Through  this  course  the  Boys  are  given  a  knowl- 
Forging  edge  of  hand  forging  in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

Their  instruction  includes  forging  of  all  kinds: 
bending,  upsetting,  drawing,  welding,  etc;  hardening  and 
tempering;  filing,  bench-work  and  simple  construction  of 
machine  parts.  No  trade  offers  better  opportunities  for 
training  eye,  brain  and  hand,  or  better  develops  the  fine 
qualities  of  practical  judgment  which  are  essential  in  manufact¬ 
uring  industries. 

Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent 
Meteor-  opportunities  for  the  practical  study  of  meteor¬ 
ology  ology,  and  the  subject  is  taught  in  the  three  upper 

grades.  A  building  especially  constructed  for  an 
observatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard  instruments.  A  staff 
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of  boys  consisting  of  a  chief  observer,  a  deputy  chief  and  an 
observer  of  each  of  the  instruments,  makes  observations  at  8 
a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  according  to  government  rules.  From  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  the  pupils,  and  with  the  government  maps, 
local  forecasts  are  made  each  morning  and  the  temperature, 
humidity  and  dew  point,  rainfall,  barometric  pressure,  wind 
velocity,  wind  direction  and  sunshine,  are  recorded.  We  are 
rated  as  a  United  States  Co-operative  Station  and  monthly 
charts  are  kept,  and  reports  made  to  the  Government  Weather 
Bureau. 

In  addition,  the  Boys  receive  instruction  in 
Other  painting,  cobbling,  office  work,  the  handling  of 

Courses  boats,  the  care  and  running  of  boilers,  steam  and 

gasoline  generators,  and  steam-heating  system  in 
the  Power  House,  household  duties,  and  laundry  work.  The 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  train  boys  for  efficient  service  in 
all  lines  of  work.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  cultivate  intelli¬ 
gence  as  well  as  manual  skill;  and  the  training  in  both  the 
technical  and  practical  courses  is  made  sufficiently  broad  to  de¬ 
velop  habits  of  reasoning,  powers  of  initiative,  and  ambition. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  Boys’  Band  established  in  1857,  is  one  field 
Boys’  of  activity  of  which  the  School  may  be  justly 

Band  proud.  It  consists  of  thirty  pieces  and  furnishes 

music  on  Friends’  Days,  Graduation  Day,  at 
Easter  time  and  other  occasions.  A  special  instructor  has  charge 
of  the  Band  and  the  Boys  practice  during  their  leisure  time. 
The  School  Band  is  often  called  upon  to  participate  in  activities 
in  town. 

Cottage  Row  represents  the  pioneer  boys’govern- 
Gottage  ment  with  its  various  departments  modeled  on 

Row  actual  usage.  It  consists  of  City  Hall,  Audubon 

Hall,  and  ten  small  cottages  in  which  the  Boys 
own  shares.  It  furnishes  practical  lessons  in  government,  poli¬ 
tics,  business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property,  and  trains  the  Boys 
in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  true  and  practical  citizenship. 

The  Sanitary  Division  of  Cottage  Row  is  divided 
Sanitary  into  six  groups  of  boys,  each  with  a  chief  and  a 
Division  deputy.  These  groups  are  classified  as  Bird  In¬ 
spectors,  Tree  Inspectors,  Fly  Inspectors,  Mos¬ 
quito  Inspectors,  Rat  Inspectors,  and  Inspectors  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  They  form  an  active  and  important  factor  in  dealing 
with  the  living  conditions  of  the  Island  and  in  exterminating 
pests. 

The  Bank  and  Trading  Company  afford  an 
Bank  and  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  business 
Trading  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift,  econ- 

Gompany  omy,  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must 

keep  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  his  cash 
balance,  must  adjust  his  expenditures  to  his  means  and  learn  to 
spend  nothing  except  after  careful  consideration. 
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The  Beacon,  the  School  paper,  published  month- 
Beacon  ly,  is  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  practical 

outlet  for  the  English  work  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  carries  to  their  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  School  the 
story  of  the  Boys’  interests  and  activities. 

Each  boy  has  a  flower  garden  in  which  he  may 
Boys’  plant  what  seeds  he  pleases  and  arrange  them  to 

Gardens  suit  his  fancy.  Prizes  are  given  at  the  end  of 

the  season  for  the  best  general  results  and 
excellence  in  the  care  of  these  gardens. 

Encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out-of- 
door  games  and  sports  of  all  seasons,  especially 
those  sports  and  games  in  which  a  large  number 
can  take  an  active  part.  There  are  occasional 
excursions,  and  frequent  entertainments  are 
provided  for  the  Boys  in  the  way  of  lectures,  concerts,  moving 
pictures,  dances,  and  corn  roasts.  The  Boys  often  take  part  in 
the  program  of  entertainment.  Where  possible,  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  made  educational  as  well  as  entertaining.  The 
usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  made  to  have 
the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  nature. 


Athletics, 

Entertain¬ 

ments 


TEXT  BOOKS  IN  USE 

Arithmetic  -  Wentworth  and  Smith 
Geometry  -  Smith,  David  Eugene 
Algebra  -  Rietz  Crathorne  and  Taylor 
Geography  -  Frye- Atwood 
Commercial  Geography  -  Dryer 
U.  S.  History  -  Gordy 
American  Beginnings  in  Euiope  -  Gordy 
General  History  -  Myers 
English  -  Hitchcock 

Civic  Science  in  Home  and  Community  -  Hunter  and  Whitman 
General  Science  -  Hunter  and  Whitman 
Biology  -  Hunter,  Elements  of  Biology 

French  -  The  New  Fraser  and  Squair  Complete  French  Grammar 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  Press 
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